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Separate garrets 


I'm writing in response to Stan 
Keable’s account of the Labour 
Against the Witchhunt all-members 
meeting held on August 28 
(‘Continue the fight’, September 2). 
Two proposals were up for 
discussion: to urge the left to stay in 
the Labour Party; or, alternatively, to 
give up on Labour and seek to form 
a new socialist party. With apologies 
to the proposers for truncating their 
arguments, the essential point each 
was making was that, on the one 
hand, previous attempts to form a 
new mass party had failed and would 
do so again; and, on the other hand, 
that the left would never gain control 
of the Labour Party. 

What if both arguments were 
right? That would be Catch 22. With 
that in mind, and not wanting to let 
Evans and co auto-exclude me, I’m 
going to sign this letter with a false 
name. 

Let’s look at the arguments. 
Attempts to find the correct way 
forward by founding a new party 
have indeed failed. In Dubliners 
one of James Joyce’s characters 
attended meetings of the Socialist 
Party, which were being held in a 
garret: “When the party had divided 
into three sections, each under its 
own leader and in its own garret, he 
had discontinued his attendances.” 
In the intervening 100 years the 
number of ‘leaders in garrets’ has 
only increased. A good thing about 
garret living is that sometimes one 
can see a long way - unfortunately 
many leaders think that what they’re 
looking into is the future. But the 
big drawback of garret life is that 
whatever is said up there isn’t being 
heard in the street below. 

At the same time there 1s 
something incongruous about 
wanting others to stay in a party 
that you’ve been thrown out of. 
That particular Marxian dialectic 
seems to owe more to Groucho than 
to Karl, I’m afraid. Comrade Stan 
doesn’t say what the objective is 
for “maintaining LAW’s orientation 
towards the Labour Party”. He 
lists a number of activities he’s got 
planned, but never the purpose. I’m 
left with the impression that he just 
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thinks there’s better fishing in a pool 
of disgruntled Labourites, than in 
beach casting into an ebbing tide 
of the disillusioned. In other words, 
he’s just trying to get a few more 
people to come along to his garret. 

Comrade Stan’s warnings about 
the difficulty in establishing a new 
party when the electoral system is 
‘first past the post’ 1s a good point. 
But surely that’s an argument for 
proportional representation rather 
than against a new party. ‘First past 
the post’ is the glue that holds the 
unstable Labour ‘broad church’ 
together. If it were replaced by 
proportional representation, the 
centrifugal forces in Labour would 
separate out the more, and less, 
reformist groupings. 

In his motion to the meeting 
comrade Stan characterised any 
new party as “a broad left amalgam 
of lowest-common-denominator 
consensus’, as if that’s obviously a 
bad thing. While it’s true that history 
shows the failure of popular fronts, it 
also shows the failure of purged and 
principled parties. The lessons of 
history have not passed the working 
class by. And there is a widely held 
belief that - to bring Ambrose Bierce’s 
dictum up to date - ‘a conservative 
is one who 1s enamoured of existing 
evils, as distinguished from the 
communist, who wishes to replace 
them with others’. Hundreds of 
thousands of people were enthused 
by the prospect of electing Corbyn 
as Labour leader, not because they 
supported his programme (he hadn’t 
got one), but because voting for 
him was putting two fingers up to 
the Labour establishment. Corbyn 
turned out to be an_ ineffectual 
ditherer and he can be blamed for a 
lot of things, but he can’t be blamed 
for the left’s failure to make more of 
that initial enthusiastic belief in the 
possibility of change. 

The lowest common denominator 
- one that unites angry party 
members and those that have left 
- is hostility towards the Starmer/ 
Evans version of Labour. If the 
forthcoming conference consolidates 
their efforts to re-establish Labour 
as reliable caretakers of capitalism, 
what then? Surely any socialist 
or communist would want to 
prevent Starmer’s Labour Party 
from winning elections. A broad 
left amalgam of lowest-common- 
denominator consensus - let’s call 
such a party ‘The Reds’, as all the 


Sunday September 12 5pm 
A week in politics 
Political report and discussion from 
CPGB’s Provisional Central Committee 


Register in advance for this webinar: 
communistparty.co.uk/ocf-register 


Organised by CPGB: communistparty.co.uk and 
Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk 
For further information, email Stan Keable at 
Secretary(@labourpartymarxists.org.uk 





best names have been taken - should 
stand against Labour wherever 
possible. Whatever the shortcomings 
would be in its socialist programme, 
a central demand would have to be 
for proportional representation. The 
social forces that brought the Labour 
Party into existence have long since 
disappeared, but their creature 
remains, stifling all expression of 
hope for a better world. Proportional 
representation is the only way to 
finish off this zombie. 

The main argument against a 
new socialist party fighting for 
proportional representation, it seems 
to me, is that every occupant of 
every garret would want their vision 
to be adopted before agreeing to join 
in, rather than joining in to prise 
the dead hand of Labour off our 
collective mouths and then seeking 
to win the argument in the creative 
babel that might follow. 

All I can say is: ‘Get out of your 
garrets. You have nothing to lose, but 
there’s a world to be won.’ 

Tom Conwell 
email 


Going North 


I read Mark Matterhorn’s letter 
(September 2, headed ‘Long live 
SEP!’) with some surprise. It seemed 
to me to be a satirical piece (I’m still 
not sure about that), with its claims 
about the rest of the left’s “craven 
submission to petty bourgeois class 
forces” and the idea that the Socialist 
Equality Party, together with its 
international followers, “despite 
increasingly desperate denial from 
the pseudo-left Pabloite revisionist 
renegades, is striking fear into the 
hearts of the global imperialist 
monopoly bourgeoisie”. It seemed 
to ring a distant bell. Even more so 
when I read that “David North and 
the Socialist Equality Party have 
won the rank-and-file proletariat to a 
genuine Marxist programme”’. 

I was inthe Workers Revolutionary 
Party when it started breaking up in 
1985. The initial split was between 
supporters of Gerry Healy, including 
the famous Redgraves, and those 
disgusted by his treatment of women 
in the party. Cliff Slaughter, one of 
the anti-Healy leaders, warned at the 
time that the party could break into 
a thousand pieces. Lots of non-cadre 
very sensibly just walked away, but 
over the next year or two there were 
further splits - in both camps, as far 
as I know. 

The first split on the anti-Healy 
side was between a _ majority, 
including Slaughter, the Banda 
brothers and many more (including 
incidentally me), and a minority 
led by supporters of Dave North. 
He had spoken at an early post- 
split conference and, as I recall it, 
asked comrades to pledge loyalty to 
the International Committee of the 
Fourth International (ICFI). I think 
there was a majority for that, but over 
the next few days it became clear that 
North saw himself as the new leader. 

He also seemed to think that we 
would believe that he was a more or 
less innocent bystander in the Healy 
international, possibly even a victim. 
However, many of us were well 
aware that he had attended meetings 
and conferences at the side of Healy 
and was just as much a worshipper at 
the feet - in fact a leading worshipper 
at the feet - as Healy’s so-called 
accomplices. 

Most of us were not willing to 
replace Healy with North - apart 
from anything else, we felt that 
we had a lot to think about and to 
discuss. But there was a bloc that 
went along with him. At the time I 
thought that this was really a bloc 
of comrades who were determined 
to break with Healy (this was not 
surprising, as it included some of 


his victims and their relatives), but 
wanted to carry on with the politics. 
A new, true, clean ICFI! 

And it seems they are still at 
it. Comrade Matterhorn ends his 
letter: “We urge all workers, youth 
and intellectuals stirred by this 
call to action to unite in Rank and 
File Committees and to contact the 
International Committee today.” He 
also mentions the ‘Healyites’ among 
those to be “exposed” and I see that 
they too have an ICFI. Two ICFIs - 
what could possibly go wrong? 

It does look like another Trotskyist 
sect: ‘Join us, trust us. When there’s 
enough of us, we’ll have a revolution 
- we just have to drive out the 
counterrevolutionaries hiding in our 
midst!’ No programme mentioned 
that I could see. 

Jim Nelson 
email 


Gender nonsense 


Reading Amanda MacLean’s reply 
to Richard Farnos and Finlay Scott 
Gilmore was very depressing (‘Sex 
is not psyche’, May 9 2019). I can 
only think of that marvellous quote 
from Karl Marx in Capital volume 1: 
“The insipid flatness of our present 
bourgeoisie may be measured by the 
altitude of its great intellects.”’ Perhaps 
the word ‘bourgeoisie’ should be 
replaced by ‘Marxists’ or ‘leftists’. 

Denigrating the body and its 
realities is a holdover of patriarchal 
religion, no matter whether one thinks 
one 1s religious or not. Men designed 
a system whereby they could project 
their own animal natures onto 
women and children and lesser men, 
and consequently fancy themselves 
as rational-thinking intellects. We 
are animals and our biology matters 
a great deal - particularly for women, 
who must deal with their bodily 
reality on a daily basis. 

I did not have an illegal abortion 
at age 16 because I identified as 
a woman; I did not have pelvic 
inflammatory disease because I 
am ‘cisgender’ (what a_ bloody 
insulting term). Working class and 
poor women must deal constantly 
with what men and their societies 
do to women’s bodies and they 
cannot identify their way out of 
womanhood and their oppression. 

That said, gender -_ the 
performance of masculinity and 
femininity - has nothing much to 
do with biological truth. I have yet 
to meet a single radical feminist or 
feminist ally who cares one whit 
if a man wants to wear a dress or 
a woman wants to be a welder. 
However, wearing a dress does 
not make one a woman; having 
gender reassignment surgery does 
not make one a woman; screaming 
‘Transwomen are women’ does not 
make one a woman (and is, 1n fact, 
typical male aggression). 

It is hard to believe that anyone 
with critical analysis who believes 
Marx was correct in emphasising 
material reality would buy into 
the utter nonsense that is genderist 
ideology. 

Susan Elizabeth Siens 
Maine, USA 


Theological 


Chris Gray questions my statement 
that Confucius did not believe in 
the gods (Letters, September 2). 
This requires us to discuss a little 
the Chinese sense of religion and 
(secular) philosophy. 

I’m glad Chris agrees that the 
most influential Confucian text 
of all - the ‘Analects’ - isn’t a 
theological work. This indicates that 
Confucius, while no idol smasher, 
seemed not to have faith in the idea 
that reverence for immortals was 
enough. 

To quote Pengcheng Zhang 


(University of California): “What 
Confucianism is concerned about 
is how to live your life properly. 
To be a good person, to serve your 
family and your nation.” Heaven 
gets a mention too: “Confucius 
himself frequently invoked the 
term ‘heaven’. But this concept is 
very abstract. The Chinese [written] 
character is translated as ‘heaven’ 
in this case, which seems to give 
it a religious overtone. But this 
character is the exact same character 
the Chinese use for ‘sky’, which 
would be a neutral description of 
nature” (www.quora.com). 

Chinese culture is indeed less 
theological (saints, avatars), 
because beneath all that exists is 
‘the Way’, the Tao (or Dao) - the 
life force within the cosmic order. In 
Confucian temples meanwhile there 
are few images of the philosopher 
and the emphasis is on honouring 
his teachings. 

In saying ‘May heaven strike 
me’, our thinker might have just 
been being polite, falling into 
a traditional saying so as not to 
antagonise his upper class listeners. 
Heaven forbid! But like Xi Jinping 
his concern was with behaviour 
and hierarchy on Earth - which 
is probably why the Chinese 
Communist Party is_ allowing 
Confucianism to be promoted now. 
Mike Belbin 
email 


Continued war? 


So where do we go from here? 
Where do we even begin to unravel 
the pain, sorrow and_ hardship 
Afghans have endured for decades? 

A 20-year invasion and 
occupation, costing an estimated 
$2 trillion, alongside countless 
allied and Afghan deaths, have 
finally ended, with the American 
humiliating retreat on August 31. So 
what next for Afghanistan? Well, I 
fear more violence, destabilisation, 
death and destruction. 

With the Taliban now back in 
charge, amid claims they want to 
pursue national reconciliation with 
the Northern Alliance, who would 
benefit from the disruption of this 
initiative? American troops may 
well have left Afghanistan, but 
the economic cooperation policies 
pursued by China and Russia may 
yet see a new proxy war. Aimed at 
the Taliban government, in reality 
it will be yet another war against 
Russian and now Chinese economic 
cooperation in the region. 

While Nato and America pursue a 
military dominance in a hegemonic, 
unipolar world order, Russia, China 
and increasingly many others, 
from Iran to Venezuela, could 
pursue a cooperative, multipolar, 
mutually beneficial economic 
strategy. America will use every 
vestige of influence, along with 
the European Union, to destroy, 
destabilise and attack the new Belt 
and Road initiative led by China 
and supported by most Eurasian and 
African countries. 

The war on terror is nothing more 
than a capitalist-imperialist attack 
on democracy and the freedom of 
sovereign nations, led by those who 
claim to cherish democracy and 
freedom. Yet they continually bomb, 
invade and impose sanctions. They 
murder, displace and maim millions, 
all in the name of ‘humanitarian 
intervention’. 

I fear Afghanistan will not see 
peace and stability. I fully expect 
the Northern Alliance and now 
al Qa’eda in Afghanistan (IS-K) to 
be directed by America to disrupt the 
Belt and Road initiative, resulting in 
continued war in the region. 

Fra Hughes 
Belfast 
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Weapon forged in lies 


Derek James calls upon the left to show courage and refute 
every false accusation with the truth 


in court, accused of “racially or 

religiously aggravated wounding 
or grievous bodily harm’, following 
unprovoked attacks on three Jewish 
people in the Stamford Hill area 
of north London, has once more 
triggered discussion about the nature 
and extent of anti-Semitism in Britain. 

Whilst the case has not yet been 
heard and the exact circumstances 
of the alleged attacks have not been 
fully established, film footage appears 
to show that the victims were chosen 
because they were dressed as orthodox 
Jews. Without preyudging the case, 
these incidents would seem to be a 
clear example of anti-Semitism. No, 
this is not the anti-Semitism of the 
1930s. Nor is it the anti-Semitism 
of medieval Europe or the anti- 
Semitism of the late Roman empire. 
But it is anti-Semitism: “hostility to 
or prejudice against Jews”: that is, 
hostility to Jews as Jews.' 

It is important in this case, as in 
any of the other instances in which 
an anti-Semitic attack occurs, for 
the left to openly acknowledge the 
existence of anti-Jewish prejudice 
and to completely condemn it when 
it does occur. For example, when 
former Labour MP Luciana Berger 
was threatened by anti-Semites, the 
left in her Constituency Labour Party 
(CLP) stood in solidarity with her, 
even though the CLP was opposed 
to her pro-capitalist and anti-Corbyn 
politics.” Labour Against the Witchunt 
too has taken a principled position. 
When supporters of the Socialist 
Fight group peddled the idea that US 
foreign policy was run by Israel due 
to the “disproportionate” number of 
Jewish billionaires in America they 
were expelled. Rightly, LAW wanted 
no association with the ‘socialism of 
fools’. Just because Zionist groups 
such as the Community Security Trust 
inflate, concoct, misreport incidents 
of anti-Semitism, that does not mean 
we should argue that anti-Semitism 
does not exist im contemporary 
Britain. Palpably, it does. 

Thus, whilst correctly identifying 
the politically motivated exaggeration 
of the nature and extent of anti- 
Semitism, some comrades enter 
into a sterile game of competitive 
oppression, in which racism directed 
towards black people or Muslims 
is contrasted unfavourably with 
the rather different contemporary 
experience of the Jewish population.? 
Such denialism is ultimately rooted 
in the “beggar my neighbour’ politics 
of identity: it is not only politically 
wrong on all counts, but 1s also totally 
counterproductive, as it only gives 
further ammunition to the witch- 
hunters in the Labour bureaucracy 
and the media. It also adds further 
erist to the mill of those who provide 
the ‘intellectual’ cover for the big 
lie identifying the left with anti- 
Semitism, such as the ex-leftist turned 
conservative commentator, Brendan 
O’Neill, or the social-imperialists of 
the misnamed Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty.* 

The real problem with this form 
of denialism is that it completely 
misunderstands the nature of the 
current purge, and why anti-Semitism 
has been weaponised by the Labour 
right and the capitalist class. The 
central dynamic that explains the 
witch-hunt is the contradictory 
character of the Labour Party as a 
bourgeois workers’ party: that 1s, 
a party which has a pro-capitalist 
leadership completely integrated 
into the state and a membership and 
supporters rooted in the organised 
working class. Consequently, the party 
has always been a site of struggle, in 


Te: news that a man has appeared 


which there 1s an inevitable dynamic 
towards witch-hunts and bans and 
proscriptions. Acting as the Labour 
lieutenants of capital and a safe 
alternative government, Labour 
leaders must set the boundaries of 
acceptable and legitimate politics and 
deem that even quite moderate left- 
reformist challenges to the capitalist 
status quo are ‘extremist’ and so 
beyond the pale. 

Given his career at the highest 
levels of the legal system, and his 
proven loyalty to the state and its 
legal apparat, it cannot be questioned 
that Starmer has all the necessary 
qualifications to perform _ this 
traditional function of the Labour 
Party leadership to perfection. 


Enemies within 


Starmer, like other Labour leaders 
before him, propagates loyalty to 
the constitution, and its imperialist 
foreign policy, amongst the working 
class, a fundamental pillar of which 
is commitment to the US and 
Atlanticism. Given the pivotal role of 
Israel for US strategy in the Middle 
East, this requires British support for 
Israel, both as an essential element 
in the UK’s strategic subordination 
to US imperialism and as a marker 
of its fealty to Washington. This 
conjunction of vital foreign policy 
interests and political symbolism 
means that commitment to Israel 
has inevitably taken on a growing 
significance in British politics, 
especially when Jeremy Corbyn was 
identified with support for Palestinian 
rights and had a record of opposition 
to imperialist interventions, nuclear 
weapons and the Nato alliance. 

On foreign policy grounds alone 
Corbyn could not be regarded as 
reliable or loyal by the state. As a 
result we saw a sustained campaign 
against him by the capitalist media, 
the Labour right and one presumes 
elements of the deep state. Through 
the ‘anti-Zionism equals §anti- 
Semitism’ formula his ‘questionable’ 
position on Israel was placed centre- 
stage. The possibility that Corbyn 
might win an election gave even more 
urgency to attempts to undermine and 
discredit him, and the movement he 
represented. 

The full history of the attempts to 
destabilise his leadership and reclaim 
control of Labour for the ruling class 
has yet to be written, but the main 
elements of the story are clear enough. 
The traitorous role of the Labour 
right, both amongst MPs and in the 
party bureaucracy, the activities of 
pro-Zionist groups and agents of the 
Israeli state, and the poisonous media 
campaign that invented and drove the 
narrative of ‘Labour’s anti-Semitism 
crisis’ have been covered in this 
paper and elsewhere. Likewise, the 
pathetic equivocations and outright 
complicity of many of the official 
Labour left in the Socialist Campaign 
Group of MPs and the Momentum 
leadership throughout the smear 
campaign should not be forgotten. 
Most importantly, neither should 
the willingness of Corbyn himself 
to make concessions and sacrifice 
left activists to appease the Labour 
right. However, the greatest betrayal 
was the utter failure of the Corbyn 
leadership to take the fight to the 
enemy, both within and without the 
party, and stand fully behind the left 
activists smeared with false charges 
of anti-Semitism. 

The continuing retreat of the official 
left has only emboldened Starmer and 
the Labour right. The reintroduction 
of bans and proscriptions by the 
national executive committee in July 
and the intensification of the purge 


against the left that will surely follow 
the September 25-29 party conference 
shows that the campaign begun under 
the Corbyn leadership is not going to 
end any time soon. 

The big lie of the ‘anti-Semitism’ 
smear campaign directed against 
the left is too good a weapon for the 
Labour right and the capitalist class in 
general to abandon, even though the 
left is now in complete disarray and in 
headlong retreat. Because it functions 
on a number of different political, 
ideological and psychological 
levels that serve both the general 
interests of the ruling class and the 
specific projects of their political 
representatives, the issue of anti- 
Semitism is now firmly embedded as 
a permanent feature in British society 
and politics. Consequently, Starmer 
will continue to use the accusation 
that the left 1s anti-Semitic as part of 
his strategy to reassure the ruling class 
that Labour is once again a suitable 
party for government. Similarly, his 
attacks on unacceptable extremism 
and his remodelling of Labour as a 
sensible centrist party also utilise the 
accumulated slanders of the right’s 
anti-Semitism to draw a boundary 
between what is acceptable and 
what is clearly beyond the bounds of 
civilised society. 

This gives the ‘struggle against anti- 
Semitism’ an explicitly moral character 
that draws on a variety of powerful 
political and cultural resources, such 
as official multiculturalism and anti- 
racism, the official national mythology 
of ‘democratic Britain’s fight against 
fascism and Nazism’, as well as the 
intersectional identity politics of many 
on the contemporary left. It is also 
in tune with significant mternational 
currents that seek to delegitimate 
any opposition to capitalism or 
imperialism as extremist, and quite 
deliberately link the left with anti- 
Semitism.° 

So it looks like the left will 
continue to face these lies for the 
foreseeable future. We know the 
responses that have not worked over 
the last six years or so: the official 
left’s ‘reasonable’ concessions and 
the absurd acceptance that there is a 
widespread anti-Semitism problem on 
the left have not placated the Labour 
right or stilled the media campaign 
against us. The failure of left MPs to 
lead any sort of fight on this issue, 
along with the spinelessness of the 
current Momentum _ leadership, 
has just opened us up to yet more 
targeting, which will surely intensify 
after Starmer’s set-piece attacks at the 
Brighton conference later this month. 

This means that revealing the real 
nature of the Labour right’s slanders 
on ‘anti-Semitism’ and calling out 
the compromises and complicity of 
the official left will have to continue 
as a central part of our fight to defend 
the left. Pulling our punches on 
anti-Semitism in any way - either to 
exaggerate or to minimise it - is not an 
option: we have to tell the truth if we 
are going to succeed in countering the 
vicious lies spread about us by Labour 
bureaucrats, fake leftists, media hacks 
and Tory ministers @ 


Notes 


1. www.jewishvoiceforlabour.org.uk/ 
statement/statements-and-articles-on-the- 
ehrc-report. 

2. See ‘Open second front now’ Weekly 
Worker February 14 2019: weeklyworker. 
co.uk/worker/1238/open-second-front-now. 
3. Eg, azvsas.blogspot.com/2018/07/why- 
does-jonathan-freedland-feel-need.html. 

4. See www.spiked-online.com/202 1/05/16/ 
the-lefts-shameful-silence-on-anti-semitism; 
www.workersliberty.org/thats-funny-you- 
dont-look-antisemitic. 

5. See “Anti-Semitism” and culture wars’ 
Weekly Worker June 3: weeklyworker.co.uk/ 
worker/1350/anti-semitism-and-culture-wars. 
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No! 20 Years of Stop the War 

Now until September 19: Free art exhibition, Nunnery Gallery, 181 
Bow Road, London E3. Anti-war art that has mobilised millions and 
influenced the political consciousness of a generation. 

Artists include: Banksy, Brian Eno, Vivienne Westwood, Ben Eine 
and David Gentleman. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: 
www.facebook.com/events/1009156106527363. 


Wigan Diggers Festival 

Saturday September 11, 11am to 9.30pm: Open-air free festival, 
The Wiend, Wigan WN1. Commemorating Gerrard Winstanley and 
the 17th century Diggers movement with music and political stalls. 
Organised by Wigan Diggers Festival: 
www.facebook.com/events/573272 154084350. 


Youth and student school for Palestine 
Saturday September 11 and Sunday September 12: Weekend 
school, Resource for London, 356 Holloway Road, London N7. 
Become an organiser in the campaign for Palestinian rights. 

£5 to enrol. Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/events/2749965855 127210. 


Liverpool against the arms fair 

Saturday September 11: Demonstration, two assembly points: 
11:30am: Princes Park, Princes Road, Liverpool L18. 

12:30pm: Metropolitan Cathedral, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool L3. 
Demand Liverpool’s mayor and the ACC centre cancel this arms fair 
due to be held in October. Speakers include Jeremy Corbyn MP. 
Organised by Liverpool Against the Electronic Arms Fair: 
www.facebook.com/events/538936997334626. 


National Shop Stewards Network 

Sunday September 12, 12 noon: Online pre-TUC rally. The 
pandemic has delivered a bosses’ offensive, including ‘fire and 
rehire’, union-busting, a public-sector pay freeze and further 
austerity. Hear from union leaders and workers how the class has 
fought back with a strike wave that has seen important victories. 
Speakers include Sharon Graham, Unite general secretary. 
Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: 
www.facebook.com/events/36907955473 1343. 


Resist DSEI: stop arming Israel 

Events organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign and Stop The 
Arms Fair: 

Sunday September 12, lpm: Demonstration. Assemble Forest Lane 
Park, Forest Gate, London E7. Protest against the DSEI arms fair, 
where exhibitors include companies supplying Israel with weapons 
to maintain military control over the Palestinian people. 
www.tacebook.com/events/132054725662203. 

Thursday September 16, 6.30pm: Protest rally, Cundy Park, 
Victoria Dock Road (near ExCeL), London E16. Commemorating 
the victims of Israel’s violence though speeches, spoken word and 
other creative performances. 

www.facebook.com/events/3733 11987715525. 


No bans and proscriptions 

Tuesday September 14, 6pm: Online public meeting. Protest 
against the banning of left groups in the Labour Party, which has 
resulted in hundreds of members being auto-excluded with no right 
to a hearing. Speakers include Ken Loach, Howard Beckett, Leah 
Levane and Andrew Feinstein. 

Organised by Defend the Left: 
www.tfacebook.com/events/618508399135506. 


Say no to US military drone tests 

Saturday September 18, 12 noon: Protest outside RAF 
Lossiemouth, Moray [V31. Thousands of innocent civilians have 
been killed in US drone strikes. US company General Atomics 
conducts test flights of its Predator drone from RAF Lossiemouth. 
Organised by UK Drone Watch: dronewars.net/nousdronetests. 


Introduction to radical anthropology 

Tuesday September 21, 6.30pm: Series of talks on social and 
biological anthropology, Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology 
Building, 14 Taviton Street, London WC1. Also online via Zoom. 
This week: “Being human: what can chimps and bonobos teach us?’ 
Speaker: Chris Knight. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org/evening-talks. 


No bans, for free speech in the Labour Party 
Saturday September 25, 12 noon: Protest outside the annual 
conference, Kings Road, Brighton BN1. More details to follow. 
Organised by Defend the Left: www.defendtheleft.co.uk. 


State surveillance of peace movements 
Sunday September 26, 2pm: Online seminar, followed by 
discussion. The British state’s long history of surveillance and 
control of those with views different to the prevailing orthodoxy. 
Speakers include journalist Rob Evans on undercover cops in the 
peace and environmental movements, and Jeremy Corbyn on state 
surveillance of CND in the 1980s. Register free. Organised by 
Greater Manchester Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament: 
gmdcnd.com/peace-history-conference-2021 


The economy after Covid 

Thursday October 7, 7pm: Online lecture. Michael Roberts examines 
how far capitalism’s ‘normal’ crisis trends are now reasserting 
themselves. Register free. Organised by Marx Memorial Library: 
www.marx-memorial-library.org.uk/event/327. 


CPGB wills 


Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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9/11 twenty years on 


The full facts about Saudi complicity are still unknown. But we do know that the ‘war on terrorism’ 
had nothing to do with fighting terrorism, only spreading US terrorism. Yassamine Mather looks at the 
aftermath of September 11 2001 


2001 marked the opening of a 

new chapter in the politics of 
the Middle East and the world as 
a whole. George W Bush and his 
neocons found the excuse they had 
been waiting for. The New American 
Century could now begin. 

After the terrorist attacks on US 
soil, we faced arelentless, widespread 
propaganda campaign by the US and 
its allies on the need to ‘punish’ and 
‘eradicate’ not just the organisers 
of these acts, but ‘jihadist Islamic 
fundamentalism’. Laura Bush and 
Cherie Booth cried for the women 
of Afghanistan suffering under the 
rule of the Taliban. After all, the west 
was not just invading and occupying 
Afghanistan (and later Iraq!), but 
was engaged in bringing about 
‘democracy’ and ‘nation-building’. 

For a start the real culprit was not 
just al Qa’eda and its leader, Osama 
bin Laden, but the Saudis and other 
Arab Gulf states, which financed 
al Qa’eda. Yet there was little or no 
mention of the oil emirates of the 
Persian Gulf, even less about the 
origins of the movement that gave 
birth to al Qa’eda, or how the cold 
war strategy of financing and arming 
Islamic fundamentalists had led to 
the current situation. A recent book, 
The rise and fall of Osama bin Laden 
by Peter Bergen, reminds us how 
the Saudi state sent bin Laden and 
other Arabs to participate in the jihad 
against Soviet forces in Afghanistan. 
It describes how bin Laden became a 
mascot for the jihad, although he and 
the Arabs who joined the holy war 
against the communists engaged in 
very little fighting. 

Later bin Laden fell out with the 
Saudi royals, who had no intention 
of allowing him to intervene in the 
country’s internal politics. However, 
none of this stopped Saudis and 
other wealthy Arab citizens from 
supporting al Qa’eda and _ its 
subsequent even more murderous 
offshoots. 

Of course, now, 20 years later, we 
are told by the current US president 
that the country has ‘abandoned’ 
nation-building! Yet no-one can 
explain why bombing a country to 
smithereens and occupying it was 
going to achieve this in the first 
place. 

The invasion of Afghanistan 
started on October 7 2001. As the 
bombing got underway, we know 
from statements by then White 
House press secretary Ari Fleischer 
that the Taliban were ready to 
hand over bin Laden. The Bush 
administration rejected the offer of 
negotiations. Replying to a reporter 
in October 2001 Fleischer said: “The 
president could not have made it any 
clearer two weeks ago, when he said 
that there will be no discussions and 
no negotiations ... what they say is 
not as important as what they do.” 

The 20-year misery that followed 
is now blamed on Afghan leaders, 
yet, as Spencer Ackerman told 
Democracy Now, 


Te events of September 11 


The United States contribution 
. to the misery in Afghanistan 
came through the corruption 
that it always blamed on the 
Afghans, but was a significant 
driver of itself ... Development 
aid and development money 
poured into Afghanistan far 
beyond a consideration of what 
a devastated Afghan economy 
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could in fact absorb. And some of 
this money was very deliberately 
flooded in from the CIA to pay 
off warlords, to ensure that they 
would ultimately be responsive 
to American interests - which 
would often be violent interests, 
which would often be things like 

. the Joint Special Operations 
Command would _ perform 
throughout the Afghanistan war ... 
raids on people’s houses suspected 
of being, aiding or facilitating the 
Taliban: ... not even al Qa’eda, not 
the thing that attacked the United 
States, certainly not the core of 
al Qa’eda that plotted, planned 
and executed 9/11. The United 
States was now in extended war 
with a one-time harbourer, ally 
of al Qa’eda, rather than the thing 
itself. [The US was] responsible 
for all of Afghanistan, but never 
[acted] responsibly toward the 
Afghan people.' 


lraq 

What followed 9/11, using the now 
well rehearsed excuse of the ‘war on 
terror’, was, of course, the invasion 
and occupation of Iraq. The Taliban 
had given sanctuary to bin Laden 
and were Islamic fundamentalists. 
However, no such excuses could 
be found with Saddam Hussein. 
The Iraqi Ba’athist dictator ruled 
a country more secular than most 
Middle Eastern states. More, he 
actually served US and western 
interests, not least during the 1980- 
88 war with Iran’s Islamic Republic. 
No-one could find even a tenuous 
connection with al Qa’eda and 
jihadism. 

However, by invading Kuwait - 
either through a misunderstanding 
(the infamous meeting with a US 
ambassador, who, according to 
the Ba’athists, gave his support to 
Hussein’s plans in relation to Kuwait) 
or consciously ignoring American 
‘concerns’ - he had dissed the US 
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and was not going to be forgiven. 
As a result, another country was 
destroyed by the US, and this time 
the ideological battle was taken one 
step further. We had ‘year zero’ and 
the dismissal or detention of anyone 
associated with the previous order, 
plus the imposition of a new set of 
corrupt rulers under the watch of 
an even more corrupt US command 
based in the Green Zone. 

This was obviously ‘nation- 
building’ at its best: while many 
Iraqis could not even get access to 
water or electricity, billions were 
pocketed by US companies directly 
associated with those in power in 
Washington, by profiting from the 
invasion - including vice-president 
Dick Cheney and the company he 
was associated with. According to 
Senator John Kerry, 


Dick Cheney’s old company, 
Halliburton, has profited from 
the mess in Iraq at the expense of 
American troops and taxpayers 

. While Halliburton has been 
engaging in massive overcharging 
and wasteful practices under 
this no-bid contract, Dick 
Cheney has continued to receive 
compensation from his former 
company.” 


This was a reference to Halliburton 
selling towels and water at exuberant 
prices to the US military. Kerry 
continued: 


While Dick Cheney claims that 
he has gotten rid of all of his 
financial interests in Halliburton 
he’s actually received $2 
million in bonuses and deferred 
compensation from his former 
company since taking office in 
2001. 


These were the people who were 
going to teach Afghanistan, Iraq 
and the rest of the Middle East how 
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to combat nepotism and corruption. 
The people who now complain about 
the corruption of Iraqi and Afghan 
leaders! 

The Baghdad government brought 
to power by the US was a dream 
choice for Iran - that other element 
in the ‘axis of evil’. Most members 
of the sectarian Shia government in 
Baghdad had been in exile in Iran 
or had very close connections to 
that other ‘Islamic republic’. What 
an excellent way of securing civil 
liberties and women’s rights in 
occupied Iraq. 

We then had George Bush, Donald 
Rumsfeld and Dick Cheney turning a 
blind eye (at least that is what they 
claimed) to atrocities against Iraqi 
(mainly Sunni) prisoners before they 
were exposed in the press and media. 
Water-boarding, humiliation and 
blatant torture were part of the routine 
in both Abu Ghraib and Guantanamo 
prisons - in fact a breeding ground 
for a new generation of jihadists and 
suicide bombers. Several former 
prisoners became leading figures in 
al Qa’eda offshoot, Islamic State. 
Last week a leading Taliban figure 
boasted that he was in Guantanamo 
for 15 years. Contrary to what the 
west wants us to believe, the suicide 
bombers were not born that way: it 
is imperialist actions in the region 
that promote corruption, violation of 
basic rights, torture ... 

This was the ‘scorched earth’ 
policy of burning down a region for 
the sake of the hegemon power’s 
global interests - and for internal 
consumption. The bulk of the western 
media bought into this nonsense 
and there were very few dissenters. 
Those who did expose what was 
going on, those who showed 
footage or revealed documents 
contradicting US lies have suffered 
the consequences. Julian Assange 
has spent years living in fear of 
extradition to that wonderful land 
of democracy and human rights: the 
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United States of America. 

The jihadists who graduated 
form Abu Ghraib found allies in 
the military leaders of the former 
Ba’athist regime, as well as in IS. 
Between them they have brought 
still further suffering to what was 
left of Iraq and Syria. But who 
cares? Israel has no powerful enemy 
in these countries. Saudi Arabia, 
the source of many of the region’s 
troubles, remains a close US ally 
and can still get away with murder. 
The killing and dismembering of 
Jamal Khashoggi in Turkey earned 
Mohammed bin Salman, the Saudi 
crown prince, not even a_ public 
reprimand. 

In fact Israel is keen to make sure 
the new US administration does not 
criticise Saudi Arabia or Egypt for 
human rights violations. According 
to the Times of Israel, “while the 
Biden administration has maintained 
its rhetoric in favour of upholding 
human rights abroad’, it has “thus far 
avoided upending US relations with 
[Cairo and Riyadh] entirely’’.* 

Finally, note this. Under concerted 
pressure from 9/11 survivors and 
the families of 9/11 victims, Biden 
has finally agreed to make public 
the findings of Operation Encore, 
the secret FBI investigation into 
Saudi complicity in the attacks 
on New York and Washington, 
particularly the contacts between 
Saudi officials and two of the 
hijackers. But there is a catch: 
it will be done in tranches, over 
six months and, furthermore, the 
release of information will not 
be “indiscriminate”. US national 
interests cannot be jeopardised @ 


Notes 


1. www.democracynow.org/202 1/9/6/ 
spencer_ackerman_afghanistan_war. 

2. edition.cnn.com/TRANSCRIPTS/0409/17/ 
oe 00.html. 
3. www.timesofisrael.com/israeli-officials- 
cautioned-biden-against-heavy-criticism-of- 
egypt-saudi-arabia. 
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A wounded giant retreats 


America spent, bribed, killed and bu 


Afghan withdrawal is a 

stunning defeat not only for the 
20-year ‘war on terror’, but for US 
standing in general. 

So many bizarre elements in the 
debacle stand out that it is hard to 
know where to begin. There is Joe 
Biden’s outburst in early July, as the 
normally obsequious White House 
press corps bombarded him with 
questions about a military situation 
that was fast going downhill. “I 
want to talk about happy things, 
man,” he said in frustration. “Look, 
it’s Fourth of July ... It’s the holiday 
weekend. I’m going to celebrate it. 
There’s great things happening.”! 
Biden thus barbecued, while 
Afghanistan burned. 

Then there is the ‘me, me, me’ 
narcissism. One of America’s last 
acts in Afghanistan occurred on 
August 29, when a Reaper drone 
rocketed a car in the heart of Kabul 
that may or may not have been 
transporting explosives (“Possible 
to probable” is how the Pentagon 
characterised the odds).? As many 
as 10 civilians may have died, seven 
of them children, yet Biden said 
nothing about the atrocity, even 
while travelling to Dover Air Force 
Base in his home state of Delaware 
to receive the bodies of 13 US 
troops, who had died in a suicide 
bombing a few days earlier. It was 
yet another reminder that some lives 
are valuable in America and some, 
plainly, are not. 

There is also greed. Military 
contractors like Lockheed Grumman 
and Raytheon raked in billions. 
But in a smaller, but still striking, 
example of political malfeasance, 
a trio of Democratic congressmen 
worked overtime to force the 
Pentagon to cease buying cheap 
and durable Russian-made Mi-17 
helicopters and substitute Black 
Hawks, manufactured in their home 
state of Connecticut, instead - this 
despite the fact that Black Hawks 
are more expensive and more 
difficult to maintain, have less lift 
capacity and cannot fly at altitudes 
encountered in  Afghanistan’s 
remote mountain regions.’ But who 
cares about military capability, 
when there are constituents to be 
placated and campaign coffers to be 
filled? 

Finally, there is an almost tsarist 
level of incompetence. Throughout 
the war, the same complaints were 
heard over and over - that corruption 
was out of control, that opium 
production was shooting through 
the roof, that efforts to bring the 
Afghan military up to grade were 
going nowhere, and that the Taliban 
controlled more and more territory, 
even as the US military continued 
pumping out phony statistics saying 
the opposite. As many as a third of 
the Afghan military consisted of 
‘ghost’ soldiers, who had deserted, 
died or never showed up in the first 
place, yet who remained on the 
rolls, so that commanding officers 
could pocket their pay.* When an 
army captain complained about an 
Afghan militia leader keeping a 
boy chained to his bed for use as 
a sex Slave - a practice known as 
bacha bazi (literally ‘boy play’) 
- the captain was relieved of his 
command, while the militia leader 
carried on.°? Indeed, one military 
contractor used US money to pay 
for ‘dancing boys’ to entertain 
Afghan police trainees, yet nothing 
was done.° 

When Afghan politicians, officers 
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and police called in the Americans 
to eradicate poppy fields, journalists 
meanwhile noticed that they made 
sure they eradicated their enemies’ 
fields and never their own. 

“Are you destroying all the 
poppies or just my field?” a farmer 
in Helmand province asked during 
a raid in 2007. “You will be afraid 
when the time comes,” warned 
another. A US anti-drug contractor 
joked: “Good thing I’m an idealist - 
I’m just here for the money.””’ 

Afghan poppy _ cultivation 
zoomed as a consequence from 
near zero under the Taliban to a 
record 328,000 hectares under the 
US in 2017 - enough to generate 
an estimated 80% of the world’s 
supply.® Yet nothing was done in this 
case either, even though the trade 
was a boon to the Taliban, whose 
taxes on producers were a major 
source of revenue, and to Afghan 
officers and police, who routinely 
collected bribes for looking the 
other way. 


Wreaking disaster 


Afghanistan was thus a kind of 
Ponzi scheme, in which problems 
were put off in the belief that there 
would always be a bigger fool to 
take them over at some future date. 
Presidents came and went, generals 
rotated in and out, and consultants 
reaped fat fees, as an estimated $2.3 
trillion disappeared down the drain. 
Some 70,000 Afghan soldiers and 
police died along the way, as did 
more than 2,500 US troops, plus 
more than a thousand from Britain, 
France and other Nato members, as 
well as an estimated 46,000 Afghan 
civilians. Yet the situation only 
grew worse. 

Ashraf Ghani, Afghanistan’s 
much-lauded president until just a 
few months ago, is a picture-perfect 
example of just how dysfunctional 
the system had become. Ghani was 
not some ordinary politician whom 
the US plucked out of thin air to 
replace an increasingly rebellious 
Hamid Karzai in 2014. Rather, 
he was a rising star. Armed with 
a doctorate from Columbia, he 
helped administer shock therapy 
in Russia on behalf of the World 
Bank, founded a Washington think 
tank known as the Institute for 
State Effectiveness and co-authored 
an award-winning book entitled 
Fixing failed states: a framework 
for rebuilding a fractured world 
(Oxford 2008) - with blurbs from 
Francis Fukuyama, Hernando de 
Soto and Goldman Sachs vice 


ngled on a massive scale. 


Imitating iconic image of marines raising US flag over Japan’s Iwo Jima in 1945 


chairman Robert Hormats no less. 
Ghani picked up plaudits from the 
Brookings Institution, which hailed 
him as an “economic wizard’, 
and from the hawkish Atlantic 
Council, which appointed him to its 
international advisory board.’ 

This was the man whom Joe 
Biden urged to work on image 
management, as his government 
began to totter. Biden told him in a 
July 23 phone call: 


I need not tell you, the perception 
around the world and in parts of 
Afghanistan, I believe, is that 
things are not going well in terms 
of the fight against the Taliban. 
And there is a need, whether it 
is true or not, there is a need to 
project a different picture.'° 


Not only did Ghani fail to project 
that “different picture’: he fled to 
the United Arab Emirates with $169 
million in cash, just as the Taliban 
were closing in.'’ Reportedly, he 
needed four cars and a helicopter 
to transport the money to a waiting 
plane.'? Washington’s golden boy 
turned out to be a mega-thief. 

It takes not just a few people to 
wreak disaster on such a colossal 
scale, but an entire milieu - 
indeed an entire ideology based 
on ‘anti-terrorism’ (code for 
bombing Muslims to smithereens), 
neoliberalism and _ the belief 
that there is no problem that the 
‘indispensable nation’ cannot fix 
by sending in the International 
Monetary Fund and the 82nd 
Airborne. 


Repercussions 


Given the sweeping nature of the 
collapse, what are the implications 
for Afghanistan, the region and the 
world beyond? 

In the case of the first, the upshot 
is likely to be a broad economic 
and social collapse, as America 
puts Afghanistan’s foreign assets 
in a deep freeze and shuts down 
access to the World Bank, the IMF 
and other agencies. More than 
half of Afghanistan’s 33 million 
people are in need of humanitarian 
assistance just to survive, according 
to the UN. One person in three 1s 
“food insecure,” meaning they have 
no idea where their next meal is 
coming from, and more than half 
of all children under the age of five 
are facing acute malnourishment as 
well.!? Yet, with international health 
agencies now running for the hills, 
little aid is likely to be forthcoming. 


Despite the Taliban’s disapproval 
of the opium trade, ironically, 
one effect might be to step up 
production of what is virtually the 
country’s sole remaining source of 
foreign revenue. 

The same goes for ‘terrorism’. 
Given that Islamism is also the 
Taliban’s sole political asset, the 
new government has an incentive to 
make peace with Islamic State, the 
al Qa’eda spinoff that is currently 
challenging it from the right, 
and place itself at the service of 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia and other 
such players. If it does not, then the 
alternative might well a Libyan- 
style descent into civil war, as the 
Taliban and Islamic State battle for 
control. With Biden promising to 
send Reaper drones into a country 
that he plainly regards as a free-fire 
zone, the situation can only grow 
more volatile. 

Poverty, starvation, terrorism 
or civil war - the US has not left 
Afghanistan in very good shape. 
For the region, there 1s no question 
that Russia, China and_ other 
countries in central Asia are now 
startled to find a ticking Islamist 
bomb on their doorstep. Russia, 
Tajikistan and Uzbekistan have 
held joint military manoeuvres 
along the Afghan border as a show 
of strength. China is trying to reach 
an accommodation with the new 
regime, while keeping Islamic 
fundamentalism from leaking over 
the border into restive Xinjiang - a 
western province in which Muslim 
Uyghurs account for nearly half the 
population. 

Pakistan, whose prime minister, 
Imran Khan, congratulated the 
Taliban for overthrowing the 
“shackles of slavery”, faces a 
similar problem of how to prevent 
Islamist unrest from washing 
over its borders. Its goal is to use 
the Taliban to its own advantage, 
while avoiding the blowback that 
will likely follow - but it certainly 
will not be easy. With the Taliban 
voicing support for Kashmiri 
Islamists, India cannot help but 
worry as well. As for Iran, it is 
obviously thrilled that a US puppet 
has fallen. But it still has to deal 
with a militant Sunni state next 
door - not to mention the continued 
inflow of Afghan refugees on top 
of the three million it has already 
taken in. 

As for Europe - a region that for 
generations was content to follow 
America’s lead in foreign policy 
- it is plain that the long-awaited 


Daniel Lazare assesses the consequences 


separation is finally at hand. 
Armin Laschet - leader of Angela 
Merkel’s Christian Democratic 
Union and her chosen successor as 
German chancellor - has described 
Afghanistan as “the biggest debacle 
that Nato has suffered since its 
founding” and a sign that “epochal 
change” is on the way - even 
though no-one in the centre-right 
CDU has a clue as to what that 
epochal change actually means. 
Josep Borrell, EU chief of foreign 
affairs, describes the pullout as a 
“catastrophe”, while Emmanuel 
Macron has called for “strategic 
autonomy” in the wake of the 
debacle - a phrase that, again, no- 
one is remotely able to define. 

As for the United States, it is 
a wounded giant. To be sure, the 
US eventually bounced back from 
defeat in Vietnam, so it is not 
impossible that it will do so again. 
But this is not ‘your grandfather’s 
America’, to paraphrase a famous 
US car commercial. Near-civil war 
rages in Washington, basic political 
institutions are in disarray, while an 
over-frothy economy is obviously 
headed for a_ blow-off. With 
Republicans jubilant over Biden’s 
political travails, the rightwing 
offensive can only intensify, as 
conservatives declare war on 
abortion, ‘critical race theory’ 
and voting rights. Democrats are 
hoping that voters will agree with 
Biden that the US had little choice 
but to pull out. But it is hard to see 
how he will escape punishment for 
the shambolic way in which the 
pullout was conducted. 

Biden is America’s Konstantin 
Chernenko - the weak and 
wheezing Soviet leader, whose 
death in 1984 after just 13 months 
in office paved the way for the 
Soviet collapse.'* For a president 
nearing his 80th birthday, the task 
at hand is to prevent a similar fate 
from befalling the US. The next 
few months will show whether he 
will be able to pull it off @ 


Notes 

1. www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=R6aZUALXgYU. 

2. www.nytimes.com/2021/09/05/us/politics/ 
military-drone-strike-kabul.html. 

3. Statement by Senator Richard Blumenthal, 
D-Connecticut, November 18 2016: https:// 
www.blumenthal.senate.gov/newsroom/press/ 
release/after-efforts-by-blumenthal-murphy- 
and-delauro-defense-department-seeks-to- 
end-reliance-on-russian-made-helicopters-for- 
afghan-forces. See also www.rotorandwing. 
com/2018/06/15/report-switching-russian-u- 
s-helicopters-undercuts-afghan-capability. 

4. www.nytimes.com/interactive/20 18/09/08/ 
world/asia/us-misleads-on-afghanistan. html. 
5. www.nytimes.com/2015/09/2 1/world/ 
asia/us-soldiers-told-to-ignore-afghan-allies- 
abuse-of-boys.html. 

6. www.theguardian.com/world/2010/dec/02/ 
foreign-contractors-hired-dancing-boys. 

7. www.newyorker.com/ 
magazine/2007/07/09/the-talibans-opium- 
war. 

8. UN Office on Drugs and Crime, 

‘Last year’s record opium production 

in Afghanistan threatens sustainable 
development’ (May 21 2018): www.unodc. 
org/unodc/en/frontpage/2018/May/last-years- 
record-opium-production-in-afghanistan- 
threatens-sustainable-development--latest- 
survey-reveals. html. 

9. thegrayzone.com/202 1/09/02/afghanistan- 
ashraf-ghani-corrupt. 

10. www.reuters.com/world/exclusive-call- 
before-afghan-collapse-biden-pressed-ghani- 
change-perception-202 1-08-31. 

11. BBC reporter Kawoon Khamoosh 
tweeted out the sum on August 18: 
twitter.com/kawoonkhamoosh/ 
status/1427907632040398849. 

12. apnews.com/article/europe-russia-8cb3a7 
Se8db4f4e30a011e0e826fc54d. 

13. www.un.org/press/en/202 1/sgsm20874. 
doc.htm. 

14. See ‘America’s Chernenko’ Weekly 
Worker March 25 2021: weeklyworker.co.uk/ 
worker/1340/americas-chernenko. 
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Reruns and failures 





Eddie Ford is unsurprised by America’ S failure to geta smooth, South Alrica- -type transition of power 


e were recently bombarded 
W by stories about the ‘plucky’ 

National Resistance Front 
holding out against the Taliban in the 
Panjshir valley north-east of Kabul. 
Some 200,000 people live there and 
it has a reputation for being virtually 
impenetrable. Therefore, in theory, it 
is an area easily defended. 

According to the western media, 
eager to portray the NRF as the good 
guys, what we have is a rerun of the 
Muyjahedin resistance against Soviet 
forces between 1979 and 1989 - 
which we are meant to applaud. 
The Mujahedin were, of course, 
decidedly reactionary and decidedly 
murderous. Little more than feudal 
chiefs and robber bands. Lifted into 
the saddle of power with Saudi, 
Pakistani and US direct and indirect 
aid, their regime, which began 
in 1992 and almost immediately 
descended into internecine civil war. 
This is when the Taliban came in, 
that is until 2001 and the US/Nato 
invasion (in alliance with various 
paid for Mujahedin groups). 

This time round, the ‘lion of 
Panjshir’, Ahmad Shah Massoud 
- who was assassinated in 2001 
and compared to Josip Broz Tito, 
Ho Chi Minh and Che Guevara by 
the credulous - has been replaced 
by his son, Ahmad Massoud. Also 
reportedly holed up in the Pansjshir 
valley is the former vice-president 
of Afghanistan, Amrullah Saleh. The 
latter, citing provisions of the Afghan 
constitution that no-one gives a damn 
about, declared himself president 
of the country on August 17 and 
claimed this move was endorsed by 
Massoud and the Afghan embassy 
in Tajikistan (as if they have any 
constitutional status). 

Rather pathetically, the NRF has 
been described as “the west’s hope” 
- which tells you a lot about the 
desperate state of imperialist foreign 
policy. But everything indicates that 
it has been rendered more or less 
insignificant by Taliban forces, the 
group posting pictures on social 
media showing its fighters raising 
their white and black Shahada flag 
in Panjshir’s provincial capital, 
Bazarak. Others were shown proudly 
standing in front of the gates of the 
governor’s compound. This is not 
in the least bit surprising. The NRF 
is not on the receiving end of any 
western largesse (or air cover). Nor 
is it in the forefront of a generalised 
uprising. Indeed, there is for the 
moment an assertive Taliban now 
equipped with tons and tons of 
American equipment either left 
behind by the US or just abandoned 
by the collapsing ‘national’ Afghan 
army. That not only includes 
mine resistant vehicles (MRAPs), 
Humvees and small arms but also 
Black Hawk helicopters and A-29 
Tucano attack aircraft (whether or 
not the Taliban can learn to use and 
maintain such sophisticated kit is 
another matter). 

On September 7 the Taliban 
formally declared its new caretaker 
government in Kabul under mullah 
Mohammad Hassan (his deputy 1s co- 
founder and chief negotiator mullah 
Abdul Baradar). It was announced 
rather unsurprisingly that it would 
be all-male and include an interior 
minister wanted by the FBI. But it 
will not include any former ministers 
of the old government - something 
else that is not surprising, given the 
Taliban’s commanding strength in 
the country and self-belief that they 
are all conquering. 

Meanwhile, further south in 
Kandahar, there is the real (?) 
religious-cum-political authority 








MRAPs: US-made and now / Taliban-flagged 


headed by Hibatullah Akhundzada 
- who is now the third emir of the 
Islamic Emirate of Afghanistan, or 
Amir al-Mu’minin (‘Commander of 
the Faithful’). It is an arrangement 
roughly along the lines of Iran. There 
is a president who is responsible for 
the day-to-day running of the country 
and a supreme leader who makes the 
final decisions. Of course, it needs 
to be stressed that Taliban’s model 
is not Iran, for obvious theocratic, 
religious and political reasons. 


Regional effect 


Significantly, we have had the visit 
to Kabul of lieutenant-general Faiz 
Hameed, head of the Pakistani ISI 
— its intelligence services. We all 
know that historically the role of the 
ISI in Afghanistan was to act as the 
conduit of American weapons and 
finances to the counterrevolutionary 
Muyjahedin fighting Soviet forces 
and the People’s Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan (PDPA) government in 
Kabul. It is also common knowledge 
that the ISI is responsible for the 
formation of the Taliban into a potent 
military force, successfully pushing 
from the south all the way to Kabul in 
1996, as Mujahedin forces engaged 
in all but destroying the capital. The 
ISI supplied not only weapons to 
the Taliban, but also experienced 
military advisors. 

Why is it significant? So far, 
though it could change rapidly, 
Pakistan is the only country that has 
genuinely celebrated the victory of 
the Taliban. No other government is 
happy about the new turn of events, 
which is certainly the case with 
Russia and China. Whilst gloating 
over the humiliation of the US, 
understandably enough, they have 
their own fears and worries about 
the new Taliban government and 
the jihadist organisations it might 
willingly or unwillingly harbour. 
Pakistani prime minister Imran Khan, 
on the other hand, has described the 
advent to power of the Taliban as 
“breaking the chains of slavery”. 


Now, it is conceivable that the 
Pakistani government and ISI could 
find themselves with a Frankenstein’s 
monster. The Taliban is dominated 
by Pashto, the largest nationality 
in the country, comprising 42% the 
population. And in Pakistan itself, 
Pashto-speakers make up 18% of 
the population, concentrated heavily 
in the north - where Islamabad’s 
rule hardly extends. We are talking 
about tribal, mountainous territory 
- lawless areas, as far as the central 
government in Pakistan 1s concerned. 
It is far from impossible that the 
Taliban, now finding themselves in 
power, could give various types of 
support to their fellow Pashtuns in 
the south, perhaps with a view of 
creating a Pashtunistan. 

In terms of China, it has 
maintained its embassy in Kabul 
and is now trying to cut a deal 
with the Taliban - which makes 
strategic sense for Beijing for two 
main reasons: because of its eastern 
Muslim areas and its overall grand 
strategy. Beying understandably 
viewed the American presence in 
Afghanistan for the last 20 years as 
part of a US grand strategy designed 
to encircle China. The collapse of 
the pro-US puppet regime in Kabul 
enables China, though it does not 
have a long border with Afghanistan, 
to link up with its ally, Pakistan - 
whose existential enemy is India 
(now being heavily courted by the 
US and UK). 

Another thing fixated upon 
by the media are the women’s 
demonstrations in Kabul and 
other cities. However, unlike the 
impression given by the excitable 
BBC and the like, photographic and 
video evidence reveals how small 
they are - dozens not hundreds of 
people. As for its social composition, 
they were clearly from affluent areas, 
not ordinary women. As opposed to 
the huge upsurge in Iran, when the 
veil was imposed by the theocrats - 
possibly up to 100,000 or more turned 
up in Tehran to voice resistance. 


Quite frankly, what we have here 
is the type of footage that western 
outlets will do almost anything 
to get hold of - women’s protests, 
pro-western demonstrations, the 
execution of a poet or musician, 
or whatever. Anything to whip 
up a steady lather of anti-Taliban 
propaganda, no matter how crass. 

Again, we had the trivial stories 
about the former Tory prime minister, 
John Major, wringing his hands and 
describing Joe Biden’s pull-out 
from Afghanistan’s as “shameful”, 
a “strategic blunder’ and so on. Of 
course, we all know that if only 
John Major had been in charge of 
operations, he would have done 
things completely differently - right? 
The simple reality is that occupation 
forces had been in Afghanistan for 
20 years and - unless the project 
was to transform the country into 
a full-blown US colony - the result 
was complete failure. You had the 
US running its army presence, 
using bribery to buy local satraps 
and deploying drones and airstrikes 
to contain the Taliban - whilst 
preserving the old social structures. 
Clearly that was not sustainable. 
Barack Obama had his unsuccessful 
surge and it was none other than 
Donald Trump who negotiated and 
agreed the date for the American 
pullout. 


Deadline 

What we know for sure is that, 
if America had not kept to that 
deadline, the Taliban would have 
started striking at US/Nato forces 
- which they had agreed not to do. 
What exactly would John Major have 
done under the circumstances? Did 
he, unlike the British government, 
have access to intelligence showing 
that the Afghan army would not 
fight? Whilst nobody could have 
been surprised that it collapsed, 
the breakneck speed of it was not 
anticipated at all. Hence the chaotic 
scenes at Kabul airport, with people 
desperately trying to get out of the 


country and all the rest of it. 

At the end of the day, however 
much you might say that this or 
that should have been done instead, 
events could not have turned out 
very much differently from what 
actually happened. Send US troops 
back in to occupy the airport? 
Then what happens if the Taliban 
started mortaring the place and 
aiming Stinger missiles at planes 
- carpetbomb the city? Once you 
start asking these basic questions, 
nothing adds up - you quickly see 
that no other scenario or outcome 
was really likely. The Taliban made 
it perfectly clear from the beginning 
that the US and its allies had to stick 
to the timetable, and there would be 
no attacks if they did. Yes, there was 
an attack from the Afghan branch of 
Islamic State - but that was obviously 
nothing to with the Taliban regime. 
After all, they are in conflict with IS. 

Now we are being told that 
western governments cannot and 
will not recognise the new Taliban 
government because - listen to this 
- it came to power ‘using force’. 
What a laugh. It is hard to think of 
a regime on the planet that did not 
come to power using force or staying 
in power through the threat of force. 
All this prattle is just another way 
of saying, fairly obviously, that the 
Taliban refused to play the game. 
What the Americans and its stooges 
wanted was a smooth transition, 
whereby the Taliban shared power 
- something along the lines of South 
Africa, with the transition from 
apartheid to the African National 
Congress government. Essentially 
the deal was that the ANC could run 
the show just so long as it left the state 
machine intact and did not interfere 
with foreign investments and the 
smooth running of capitalism. But 
the Taliban refused to give, hence the 
talk about illegitimacy, coming to 
power using force, and all the rest of 
the silly nonsense. 

As a sorry footnote to this story, 
the social-imperialist Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty has been saying the 
American pullout shows that it is not 
a colonial power. Well, only in the 
sense that, when the US took over 
world hegemony from the Britain 
empire, it did not send in regional 
governors, a whole civil service 
apparatus, an occupying army, etc. 
In the main, the US rules because 
of its economic power, backed up 
- when push comes to shove - by 
overwhelming military superiority. 

The AWL is making this point 
because it wants to contrast America 
favourably to the Soviet Union. We 
read that “the US, unlike the Russians 
in 1979-89, neverattemptedacolonial 
or semi-colonial domination’’.' This 
is a truly nonsensical argument. 
The Soviets sent their forces into 
Afghanistan because they feared 
that a US-Saudi-Pakistani sponsored 
counterrevolution would come to 
power in Kabul. It was not because 
the Moscow bureaucracy wanted 
to extract raw materials or exploit 
the labour-power of the peasants 
and workers in Afghanistan. Rather, 
it was a straightforward strategic 
decision. 

After Soviet forces pulled out 
of Afghanistan in 1989, what 1s 
remarkable is the fact that the PDPA 
government in Kabul outlived the 
Soviet Union itself - hanging on until 
1992 @ 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Notes 
1. workersliberty.org/story/202 1-08-31/ 
disaster-afghanistan-why-taliban-won. 
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CHINA 





The great game and geopolitics 


For all X1’s rhetoric, the power struggle between the Communist Party of China and the country’s billionaires 


is far from decided, writes Paul Demarty 


great-power tension, for the great 

questions of the day to be filtered 
through silly season stories. 

So it 1s with the so-called ‘new 
cold war’ between the US (and 
allies) and China, which has recently 
been diverted into the odd terrain of 
children’s screen time. The Chinese 
state, in its infinite wisdom, has 
decided to drastically restrict the 
time minors are allowed to spend 
playing computer games. No more 
‘Fortnite’ on a school night (I jest 
- that particular game was never 
approved for sale anyway). One 
desultory hour a night over the 
weekend is permitted. 

The presentation of this in the 
west has been slightly odd, almost 
as if it were a random whim on the 
part of premier Xi Jinping. In truth, 
like most foreign entertainment 
and media, games have been under 
various levels of regulation in the 
People’s Republic as long as they 
have existed. Indeed, consoles 
were entirely banned, with a few 
exceptions, between 2000 and 2015 
(with the result that PC gaming 1s far 
more popular in the country than it 
is in many other places). It is easy 
to call this sort of thing blundering 
and heavy-handed, but it has to be 
admitted that the Chinese state has 
been doing arather better job of it than 
expected. Those who confidently 
expected the ‘Great Firewall’ to flop 
have had to watch it not only do its 
job more or less successfully, but 
even be transformed, from time to 
time, into a sort of weapons platform. 


Three presidents 


The wider context is, of course, 
important in the framing of the 
whole issue. And there are two 
sides to that context - the immediate 
world situation, and the long- 
term development of Chinese 
‘socialism’ since the revolution of 
1949. The international context is 
fundamentally one of the breakdown 
of comity between the hegemonic 
United States and China, which 
is something of a tale of three 
presidents. 

Barack Obama tried to execute a 
‘pivot to Asia’ (meaning, really, the 
Asia-Pacific). China was a rising 
rival, and American naval exercises 
began to be ramped up in the region, 
especially the South China Sea. A part 
of that pivot, of course, was meant to 
involve disentangling the US from 
the Middle East and, by the end of 
Obama’s second term, Afghanistan; 
these were total failures. So in 
relation to China, his administration 
was reduced to discreetly testing 
its strength and building forms of 
diplomatic encirclement, like the 
Trans-Pacific Partnership trade deal. 

Donald Trump was the exact 
opposite. Rhetorically, he denounced 
the Chinese for ‘unfair’ economic 
practices and indirectly throwing 
American workers out of their 
jobs. He also instinctively sensed 
that, so far as those backward 
workers who voted for him on 
that basis went, China was merely 
the biggest dog in a region full of 
economies that had benefited from 
US deindustrialisation. So he ditched 
the TPP, much to Beying’s relief; 
his forms of economic combat were 
more of the dick-swinging variety 
(eye-catching tariffs on steel, and so 
on). Like Obama, Trump promised 
a prompt and honourable exit from 
America’s ‘forever wars’, and like 
Obama was too overcome with 


I is not unusual, in periods of 


Allowed only at weekends 


admiration for generals and CIA 
egrifters to actually pull the trigger. So 
his reign ended with the US in more 
or less the same strategic position 
as at the beginning; but the politics 
of the thing had changed. Obama’s 
‘boil the frog’ strategy to keeping 
America’s nose in front would no 
longer do. 

And now we have Joe Biden, 
who explicitly frames his domestic 
investment plans in terms of 
competition with China, who has 
- despite ferocious and apparently 
unanimous denunciations - succeeded 
in terminating the Afghanistan war. 
It 1s clear enough that ‘the Blob’ 
objected to the latter, but sooner 
or later, they will get on with the 
programme, and that programme - to 
repeat, of three successive presidents 
- 1S great-power competition with 
China. 

The view from Being will take 
account of all this. The leaders of the 
Communist Party of China are no 
fools: they will be well aware that the 
US is ultimately better off without 
its hopeless Afghan entanglement, 
and that the defeat of Trump has not 
been the defeat of those parts of the 
US foreign policy elite who support 
a more assertive policy in east Asia. 
They will also know that - despite the 
alarmism of American ideologues 
- they lag far behind in terms of 
military technology and power (the 
arms left behind by the Americans 
in Afghanistan, in theory, give the 
Taliban the fourth largest helicopter 
fleet in the world, assuming they can 
get the birds flying). As the ‘new cold 
war’ gains steam, therefore, it 1s not 


surprising that the bureaucratic and 
dictatorial character of the regime 
should sharpen: its cohesion 1s all the 
more important. 


Chinese road 


The idiosyncratic history of the 
People’s Republic necessarily 
comes into play here. In its early 
years, as in many states that became 
Stalinist regimes, the Mao regime 
remained somewhat ‘liberal’; this 
was the period of letting a hundred 
flowers bloom and so forth. But the 
reality of Chinese society caught 
up with them, along with unforced 
errors. Tensions with the USSR 
grew - it could not but regard 
China as a potential rival, with 
its huge population and prestige 
after successfully holding back the 
Americans in Korea. Attempts to 
increase the pace of industrialisation 
- particularly the disastrous ‘great 
leap forward’ campaign - increased 
the tensions within the leadership, 
leading to the near-civil war period 
of the Cultural Revolution. 

The by-now open break with the 
Soviet Union combined with the 
Cultural Revolution allowed the 
Chinese regime to pose as a leftwing 
alternative to the USSR under 
Leonid Brezhnev, but was not in 
the end sustainable. An accord was 
met with the Americans. The ‘three 
worlds theory’ was announced, 
which declared that the ‘second’ 
world - of social imperialism - was 
more of a danger to the oppressed 
of the globe than the ‘first’, of open 
capitalist imperialism. The practical 
outcome was Chinese support for 





the right wing of the remaining 
anti-colonial movements, notably 
in Angola, and also for blatant 
provocateurs elsewhere. The reward 
for services rendered was handsome, 
in the end: the liberalisation of the 
economy under Mao’s substantive 
successor, Deng Xiaoping, brought 
forth enormous foreign investment, 
and in the three decades from 1980 
China was transformed decisively 
from a still-mainly-peasant country 
to a global industrial powerhouse. 

The politics of that transformation 
were deeply contradictory, of course. 
The party retained power; the state 
ideology remained ostensibly a kind 
of ‘Marxism-Leninism’; vast swathes 
of the economy remained under state 
control, with state banks making 
considerable investments 1n ‘private’ 
businesses at home and abroad. At 
the same time, many of the usual 
features of capitalist society loomed 
over China. It went from being 
one of the most equal to one of the 
most unequal societies, producing 
a whole class of billionaires. They, 
as individuals, were long excluded 
from Communist Party membership, 
but their money could not so easily 
be excluded from the decision- 
making process in elite circles. 

Xi’s_ premiership has seen a 
certain application of the handbrake 
on all this. He denounced the evident 
and pervasive corruption of the state 
apparatus and the party; jacqueries 
against corrupt local officials have 
met with greater or lesser tolerance 
from the higher-ups. There have, 
more recently, been clampdowns 
on the usual means of laundering 


the great fortunes discreetly 
accumulated under ‘socialism with 
Chinese characteristics’ - through 


gifts and extravagant spending on 
one’s children, for example. 


Serious contender 


Something, indeed, is changing; but 
what? We might naively call this a 
more assertive reversion to socialism 
(or, perhaps, evidence that economic 
development has made _ possible 
a move forward to socialism in 
some kind of stagist schema). For 
the editors of Monthly Review, an 
American left journal with its origins 
in the Mao-inflected new communist 
movement, 


the anti-colonial Chinese 
Revolution - which commenced in 
1850 with the onset of the Taiping 
Revolution and, following a 
‘Century of Humiliation’, led to 
a world historic victory with the 
founding of the People’s Republic 
of China in 1949 - still continues: 
in the form of a sovereign national 
project with socialist (as well as 
capitalist) characteristics. Today, 
the Chinese Revolution remains 
in statu nascendi, the period 
of its birth, its future still to be 
determined. ! 


If there is something to object to 
in this account, it is clearly the last 
sentence. Indeed, this is precisely 
what distinguishes the Chinese case 
from the various other current and 
former Stalinist regimes that were 
vanquished in 1989-91. They, in the 
end, became irreparably corrupted 
by the rule of the bureaucracy, but 
the bureaucracy was not able to 
reproduce itself as a class - after one 
or two generations, the bureaucrats 
preferred to become capitalists. In 
the Chinese case, the bureaucrats 
co-exist, and interpenetrate with, a 
capitalist class; and this arrangement 
has proven durable for at least one 
more generation. 

How much longer? That is the 
question. The truth is that western 
capitalism has many similar features 
at this point. We have abandoned the 
idea of detaching our children from 
their digital amusements, it seems; 
but nonetheless intrusively spy on 
their political interests. The largest 
concerns are essentially run by 
central planning anyway (Amazon 
creates price signals infinitely more 
than it responds to them). The 
Chinese state’s fear over ‘video 
game addiction’, alas, reminds us 
all too much of the endless series of 
fatuous moral panics not only over 
violent games, but also gangster rap 
and heavy metal and so on, as if the 
CPC has transformed itself into a 
collective Tipper Gore. 

Atthe end of the road for all modes 
of production is a period of decline 
- of its basic laws being supplanted 
by statism, and of corresponding 
ideological confusion. The stupidity, 
censoriousness and chauvinism of 
western capitalist societies - above 
all the United States - testify to such 
decay. In its own way, so does the 
‘success’ of China, this peculiar 
Stalino-capitalist mixture, in that 
an open and confident avowal of 
large-scale state control has made it 
a serious contender in geopolitics @ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Notes 
1. monthlyreview.org/202 1/07/01/mr-073-03- 
2021-07 0/#lightbox/0. 
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Meiji Restoration in 1868 provided Japan with a constitutional monarchy based on the Prusso-German model 








Artificial antiquity 


The creation of a new constitution 1s not only relevant to social transition. It is fundamental, argues Mike Macnair 


week,' I referred briefly to the 

continued modern political weight 
of the idea of the British ‘ancient 
constitution’, and offered critiques 
of Linda Colley’s argument in The 
gun, the ship and the pen that written 
constitutions are the product purely 
of war mobilisation, and of Samuel 
P Huntington’s argument that the US 
constitution is ‘Tudor’ - which Dan 
Lazare referred to in interpreting 
the January 6 2021 invasion of the 
Capitol by far-rightist rioters.’ 

I concluded that Bradley Mayer 
was right to characterise the US 
constitution as ‘Whig’, as opposed 
to ‘Tudor’. I said there that there 
would be a second article, but in 
fact it turns out there will need to be 
three; this one on comrade Mayer’s 
arguments, and the next to develop 
my own positive view of the issue. 

Comrade Mayer still thinks that 
a ‘Whig’ constitution is ‘ancien 
regime’. He argues partly on the 
basis of JGA Pocock’s 1975 book, 
The Machiavellian moment, and 
historians influenced by Pocock 
(and precursors, in a limited sense, 
of Pocock’s argument, like Caroline 
Robbins’ 1959 The eighteenth 
century Commonwealthman). But 
his argument is also grounded, 
secondly, on direct narrative of 
English and north American colonial 
history; and, thirdly, on a theory 
that Britain was “an early modern 
commercial - not industrial - state” 
and 18th century wage labour was 
“pre-capitalist”. 

He adds that after the American 
revolution 


I: the first article in this series last 


This Whig polity was _ further 
transformed in_ the _ political 
revolution that extended the 
franchise to all white men, 
giving rise in the 1830s to the 
‘Jacksonian’ system of mass 
politics that remains at_ the 
foundation of the US political 
regime to this day. 


And that there have since then been 
“accretions” of the growth of the 
civil and military state bureaucracy, 
and (since the rise of railways 
and telegraphs) of oligopolistic 
commercial mass media.* 

As far as the “accretions” are 
concerned, property qualifications 
for voting were not a Whig consensus 
position. In 18th century England 


they were debated and varied from 
constituency to constituency, and 
in immediate  post-revolutionary 
America they varied from state to 
state.° Political management through 
promoting press oligopoly (as a 
means of preventing what is now 
called ‘fake news’) began in England 
in the reign of Queen Anne (1702- 
14), and commercial advertising was 
also widespread in the 18th century, 
and was used as part of newspapers’ 
funding.© The expansion of the 
state bureaucracy is also visible in 
18th century England, particularly 
in connection with taxation 
(excisemen, etc). In __ policing, 
behind the superficial appearance 
of conscript constables, professional 
hired ‘substitutes’ and for-reward 
‘thief-takers’ began to shift in mid- 
century London to state-waged ‘Bow 
Street Runners’.’ The early US state 
had softer targets (native Americans) 
for its main enemies, compared to 
Britain’s ‘long century’ of global 
wars with France; as US aspirations 
became more global after the Civil 
War, so the state bureaucracy also 
grew - as also happened in Britain, 
here in response to 19th century 
struggles over the franchise.* 

On the other hand, all three 
elements of the core argument 
for ‘antiquity’ are, I _ think, 
problematic. Pocock’s methodology 
and presuppositions are a form 
of the Tory interpretation of 
history. The narrative element is 
(slightly) misleading. The case for 
‘commercial, not industrial’ has 
some basis in Marx’s Capital volume 
3, but the idea is actually unhelpful. 
From this point, 1t becomes possible 
to develop what can be a starting 
point for understanding both 
transition, and the early and modern 
roles of ‘ancient constitutionalism’ - 
which I will do in a third article. 


Pocock 


Pocock is a writer on historiography: 
that is, on the conceptions of history 
expressed in the writing of past 
historians. This is the character of his 
first book, The ancient constitution 
and the feudal law (1957); it is the 
character of his six-volume magnum 
opus, Barbarism and religion on 
Edmund Gibbon and his Decline 
and fall of the Roman empire (1999- 
2015). It is also the character of The 
Machiavellian moment. 

It has to be added that Pocock’s 


history of historiography is very 
strongly marked by anti-Whiggism. 
He chose Herbert Butterfield as his 
PhD supervisor, presumably on 
the basis of Butterfield’s famous 
Whig interpretation of history, 
and acknowledged in The ancient 
constitution and the feudal law 
additional supervision from JH 
Plumb. At that time Plumb was a 
communist or recent ex-communist, 
but also then still a Namierite critic 
of ‘Whig history’. The ancient 
constitution is a debunking book 
directed against Edward Coke and 
against the original Whig history 
writers of the later 17th century, 
who are taken to have had less 
understanding of history than their 
Tory opponents. 

The Machiavellian moment 
remains within the same frame. What 
is being done is to debunk Whig/ 
liberal history, by detaching the early 
moderns - including the American 
founders - from liberalism, in turn by 
attaching them to the ‘virtue-based’ 
republicanism of Renaissance Italy. 

There is also. a common 
methodology. This 1s to write “history 
of ideas’ by ‘contextualising’ the 
ideas of the canonical authors studied. 
(They are ‘canonical’ in the sense that 
they are or might be included in an 
undergraduate ‘Western civilisation’ 
or ‘Plato to Nato’ course.) But 
‘contextualising’ here has a narrow 
and unusual meaning. What Pocock 
does is to take prior canonical writers 
as defining a ‘language’ beyond 
which contemporaries cannot 
think.'!° This is then the ‘context’. 
Untheorised social practices (like 
the relative marginalisation of 
manorial organisation of agricultural 
production and the increase of wage- 
dependence in early modern England) 
are excluded by the conception 
of linguistic determination from 
the class of relevant evidence for 
the interpretation of the author 
studied. Similarly excluded is 
the evidence of current ideas in 
ephemera (newspaper/journal 
articles; speeches reported in diaries; 
arguments in reported cases) and in 
non-canonical writers. The result 
is a ‘great men’ narrative, which 
is relatively immune to empirical 
critique: The ancient constitution 
continues to be extensively relied 
on, although later historians have 
shown that its ‘famous men’ focus 
and its exclusion of broader contexts 


produce a misleading closure of the 
‘universe of discourse’; and the same 
is arguably true of The Machiavellian 
moment."' 

This is a general criticism of 
Pocock’s method. Its relevance to 
comrade Mayer’s account of the US 
constitution is that, like Huntington, 
but by a different route, Pocock’s 
account pushes the thought of the US 
founders backwards into the domain 
of the pre-modern. 


Mayer 

Pocock’s ‘history of ideas’ links the 
US founders to James Harrington 
writing in the 1650s - and behind him 
to Florentine writers of the 15th-16th 
century. Comrade Mayer in effect 
adopts this dating by confusing the 
1650s Cromwellians with the late 
1670s-early 1800s Whigs. To put his 
points into chronological order, he 
writes: 


The long run of the English 
revolutionary cycle, and of the 
century that followed 1688, 
demonstrate that Whig politics 
of the 18th century supremacy 
were an early modern bourgeois 
politics. That of the Tudors was 
of a late Baroque feudal polity, 
a superstructure out of joint with 
its real social-economic basis 
emergent after the dissolution 
of serfdom in the 14th century, 
followed by the collapse of an 
independent high aristocracy in 
the War of the Roses in the 15th 
century. 


The first sentence is clearly correct. 
The second is problematic. “Late 
Baroque” is obscure, though I guess 
the reference is to Perry Anderson’s 
Lineages of the absolutist state 
(1974).'* That the early Tudor 
state was feudal is clear enough; 
the constitutional effects of the 
Reformation between 1533 and 
1559 undermined the clerical power, 
which was an essential component of 
feudalism, but did not abolish it; the 
Elizabethan and early-Stuart regime 
retained the broad jurisdiction of the 
church under monarchical control. 
There was also — significant 
persistence of ‘live’ feudal relations 
in the countryside. Villeinage by 
blood (serfdom) was dying, but 
not yet quite dead. Manorial courts 
were ‘live’ in controlling land 
management, although in the early 


Stuart period they required central- 
state support from Star Chamber. 
The feudal incidents (relief, 
wardship, etc) were still live and, 
in fact, revived - though mainly for 
the benefit of the crown rather than 
lesser lords - by virtue of the terms 
on which former monastic land was 
granted out after the dissolutions 
of monasteries in the 1530s and 
chantries, etc, in the 1540s, and by 
the Statutes of Uses 1536 and of 
Wills 1540 and the operation of the 
Court of Wards.'* Feudal forms of 
surplus extraction, indeed, persisted 
in the north of England into the /Sth 
century. '* 
Comrade Mayer says: 


Parliamentary and army-navy 
Whigs supported the Cromwellian 
counterrevolution and, when 
their Caribbean designs failed, 
sponsored the Restoration - a 
“Whig Restoration’ - of Charles II, 
who ruled only with their assent. 
This was demonstrated later by 
the Shaftesbury Whig deposition 
of his brother, James II, in 1688, 
when he sought to abrogate the 
Restoration settlement. 


This is mistaken in several ways. 
‘Whigs’ in 1650s is anachronistic 
(the party took its name - originally 
an insult from its opponents - from 
Scots Covenanting rebels of the 
1660s-70s). The Whig party that 
developed in 1679-83 included not 
only former Cromwellians (notably 
the Earl of Shaftesbury), but also 
anti-Cromwellian republicans (eg, 
Algernon Sidney) and people who 
fought on the Royalist side in the 
Civil War (notably the Duke of 
Buckingham, Prince Rupert). 
Secondly, it is problematic 
to call Cromwell’s coup a 
‘counterrevolution’, since its purpose 
was to prevent the Rump calling 
elections on a largely unreformed 
franchise (which would have led to 
the restoration of the state church), 
and to pursue a forward Protestant 
foreign policy (as opposed to the 
Rump’s commercial-interest war 
against the Protestant Netherlands). 
This is not analogous to Stalin: a 
more analogous idea would be the 
‘alternate history’ idea of Trotsky 
making a military coup in 1923-24.'° 
Although the failure of the ‘Western 
Design’ in 1654-55 produced a crisis 
of confidence, the Cromwellian 
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regime did not fall until Cromwell’s 
death in 1658 led to a succession 
crisis, while plebeian unrest revived 
in the form of Quakerism, pushing 
the gentry and urban upper classes 
towards ‘restoration of order’. 

The Restoration was not Whig, 
though some later Whigs were 
included on the ‘winning side’; it is 
better seen as creating a sort of ‘dual 
power’. Charles II lost the feudal 
revenue (paid for by the excise 
duties on alcohol) and the right to 
unilaterally create new courts, but 
was given back the night to summon 
and dismiss parliaments and control 
how long they sat for, and parliament 
definitely did not sit all the time under 
him; and the ‘Cavalier’ parliament 
(elected 1661, with the next election 
in 1679) attempted to give him 
back the full apparatus of church 
power.'® He aspired to more, as did 
his brother, and a full restoration 
of feudal power, by internal action 
with French backing, was certainly 
possible down to 1688. 

And 1688 was the common 
action of both Tories and Whigs 
- but actually effected by a full- 
scale invasion by the Dutch regular 
army, being part of a ‘cold war’ 
between Catholic-feudal France and 
Protestant-capitalist | Netherlands."’ 
(Going back to 20th century 
analogies like Trotsky as a possible 
Soviet Cromwell, we might imagine 
James If as Alexander Dubéek, 
William III as Leonid Brezhnev and 
“Williamite Tory’ leader the Earl of 
Danby as Gustav Husak - but the 
analogy would need an ‘alternate 
history’ of eventual Soviet victory, 
rather than the collapse of 1989-91.) 

These may seem like ‘picky’ 
points. But the overall conclusions 
from them are twofold. First, 
though 1640-60 is important, 1688 
is decisive for the creation of a 
capitalist constitution. Second, we 
should not be too quick to ‘flatten’ 
the transition, thereby creating a 
solid intermediate stage between 
feudalism and capitalism, in which 
feudalism is over, but capitalism 
properly so-called not yet present 
(as, for example, a “commercial 
capitalism” in the style of Mikhail 
Pokrovsky’s narrative of Russian 
history).'® Rather, the social transition 
is, I would argue, a prolonged period 
of interpenetrated presence of both 
feudal and capitalist modes of action. 
During this transition the overthrow 
of the old state constitutional order 
is decisive as blocking regression 
as much as, to paraphrase Marx, 
setting free the elements of the new 
bourgeois society, with which the 
old collapsing feudal society itself is 
pregnant.'” 


Free labour 


Comrade Mayer writes: 


Together with the state, [the 
constitution and Jacksonian 
democracy] both predate the 
emergence of industrial capitalism 
and its mass working class, 
and to this extent also form an 
ancien régime in a different kind 
of historical disyuncture today, 
between a majority non-white and 
feminised working class social 
economy, and a _ superstructure 
established and originally 
governed by a now archaic 
class alliance of slave-owning 
British-American merchants 
and European settler farmers. 
Crucially this disjuncture is not a 
contradiction with a residual, late 
feudal Tudor state and regime, but 
with an early modern commercial 
- and not industrial - bourgeois 
state and regime. 


A footnote adverts to the “the still 
‘pre-capitalist’ status of wage labour 
in the colonial period and early 
republic”, citing RJ Steinfeld’s 1991 
The invention of free labor. Both 


these points involve the issue of the 
nature of capitalism. 

The ‘free labour’ point opens 
a large can of worms - the debate 
about how far ‘free labour’ is a 
developmental product of capitalism 
as such or is rather a result of class 
and political struggles, which have at 
various times and to various extents 
limited capital’s right to use forced 
labour.” In this connection, though 
not as part of this debate, I attempted 
in 2006 to address free movement 
of labour as involving contradictory 
imperatives for capital.*’ 

Capital is the circuit, money- 
commodity-production-commodity- 
money (M-C-P-C’-M’). Capitalism 
in the sense in which Marx 
described it in Capital (arguably 
actually a counter-factual 
‘purified’ capitalism’) involves 
the ‘production’ stage conducted 
using wage-labour. It is then a 
presupposition of the capital relation 
that there should be, somewhere 
in the system within which capital 
operates, some free labour: that 1s, 
labour that is freely available to 
capital. 

This means labour which in the 
first place is not owned outright by 
the members of some other ruling 
class (in which case the capitalist 
would have to pay for the rent of 
labour-power at a monopoly price), 
secondly, which cannot be simply 
forcibly enslaved (which would 
again result in the slave-owners 
charging a monopoly price for the 
rent of labour-power), and, thirdly, 
which has been freed from _pre- 
capitalist peasants’ and artisans’ 
individual and collective proprietary 
control of means of production. 

Then the consequence is_ that 
particular capitals have very clear 
interests in restricting labour 
mobility - but other capitals have 
interests in promoting it. Capital 
itself is inherently mobile in the 
money form; but the “production 
stage’ may be tied down, and this is 
all the more true for small businesses 
and farmers. And so on. There is as 
a result probably a long-term trend 
towards wage-labour _ replacing 
labour, for which capital has to pay 
a capital sum upfront or share value 
extracted with an exploiting owner; 
but this trend may locally or for a 
significant period be overridden by 
circumstances which either cheapen 
forms of labour coercion (like 
immigration controls as supporting 
‘modern slavery’), or make the 
‘pure’ wage mechanism unattractive 
to capital for one reason or another.”* 


Commerce 


Were the American revolutionaries 
in confrontation with Britain as an 
“early modern commercial - and 
not industrial - bourgeois state and 
regime”? There is a Marxist basis 
for this contrast, but it 1s, in fact, 
unhelpful. It is derived from Marx’s 
casual comments about ‘merchant 
capital’, especially in Capital 
volume 3, chapter 20.” 

Marx’s argument here is_ that 
merchant capital, by organising 
exchange between ‘undeveloped’ 
countries and regions, stimulates 
handicraft production and _ later 
manufacture at both ends of the 
transaction; as a result, industry 
emerges in these countries and 
regions, and merchant capital finally 
become subordinated to industrial 
capital. In England Marx dates this 
subordination to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws (1846). In the context of 
this argument there 1s a great deal of 
talk about the unproductive character 
of merchant capital, its connection 
with cheating, coercion, etc. 

At the very beginning of the 
argument, however, Marx says that 
“nothing could be more absurd than 
to regard merchant’s capital ... as a 
particular form of industrial capital, 
such as, say, mining, agriculture, 


cattle-raising, manufacture, 
transport (emphasis added). 
These are productive activities. 
Merchant capital, in contrast, is 
concerned specially with circulation. 

But, when we consider “merchant 
capital’? down to the modern era, it 1s 
precisely connected with transport, 
whether by pack-train, wagons or - 
most importantly - ships. This is true 
down to the era of the steamship lines, 
which required more capitalisation 
than mercantile shipping could 
supply. And transport is indeed - 
as Marx indicates in the quote - a 
productive activity. It moves material 
goods from places where they have 
no use-value to places where they do, 
quite irrespective of the exchange- 
value aspect of the operation. The 
same is true of warehousing, which 
moves goods for times where they 
have no use-value to times where 
they do. The circuit of the shipper- 
merchant or warehouser-merchant’s 
capital is not, as Marx suggests in 
places in the chapter, M-C-M’, but 
M-C-P-C’-M’. 

The question, then, is what is 
new about the impact of commerce- 
shipping in the later medieval to 
early modern period. The answer is 
at least partly a question of scale. The 
luxury trade supported by the surplus 
available to the varied medieval 
elites of Eurasia was small-scale and 
could be transported and warehoused 
by family and domestic slave-labour. 
Larger-scale transportation remained 
a state activity. In contrast, late 
medieval and early modern shipping 
begins to move bulk raw materials to 
be worked up elsewhere. 

In doing so, it reshaped the 
economies both of the raw material 
producer ‘periphery’ (towards 
plantation slavery in the Atlantic and 
‘second serfdom’ in eastern Europe), 
and ofthe handicraft or manufacturing 
‘core’ (toward ‘putting out’ or the 
‘formal subsumption of labour to 
capital’). What made this possible 
was larger ships, built by and sailed 
by wage-labourers engaged in 
cooperative activity under capitalist 
managers: a ‘real subsumption of 
labour to capital’. Capitalism in 
its modern sense, accompanied by 
proletarianisation, spreads outwards 
from - mainly - the shipping 
industry.”° 

When the Earl of Shaftesbury was 
reported to have said in 1682 that 
he had the backing of 10,000 “brisk 
boys” from Wapping to fight Charles 
Il’s crackdown on the opposition, 
what he meant was (waged) dockers 
and seamen. The ‘not industrial’ 
18th century British state was then 
characterised by a large shipping 
industry.*° Related was a significant 
arms industry, as Priya Satia has 
recently shown.’ Small-arms could 
perhaps be artisanal’; cannon- 
founding had to be industrial 1n scale. 
I have left aside here the question of 
the movement into wage-labour more 
generally, and from agriculture into 
industry; a recent account argues that 
in England 
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Structural change accelerated 
from before the middle of the 
17th century and by the early 
18th century only around 45% of 
the male labour force were still 
in agriculture - a remarkably low 
share compared to other countries 
in that period.”*® 


I revert here to the point made earlier, 
in connection with the late persistence 
of aspects of feudalism. It is a 
mistake to construct an intermediate 
stage, in which feudalism is over 
and capitalism ‘proper’ has not yet 
begun. Rather, the transition takes 
the form of a prolonged period of 
interpenetrated, conflicting, forms: 
elements of both persisting feudalism 
and full capitalism. It is only at the 
moment of apogee of a mode of 
production that we can really speak 


of pure forms, and even then with 
considerable caution. The point was 
already made by Friedrich Engels in 
1895: 


Did feudalism ever correspond 
to its concept? Founded in the 
kingdom of the West Franks, 
further developed in Normandy 
by the Norwegian conquerors, 
its formation continued by the 
French Norsemen in England and 
southern Italy, it came nearest to 
its concept - in Jerusalem, in the 
kingdom of a day, which in the 
Assises de Jerusalem left behind 
it the most classic expression of 
the feudal order. Was this order 
therefore a fiction, because it only 
achieved a short-lived existence in 
full classical form in Palestine, and 
even that mostly only on paper?” 


Analogously, Evgeny Preobrazhensky 
argued on the basis of the Russian 
experience of the 1920s that what 
would follow the creation of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat would 
be a contradictory combination of 
features of remaining-capitalism and 
beginning-socialism - a point which 
Hillel Ticktin has also developed.*° 

Amore or less prolonged period of 
transition, involving a contradictory 
combination of elements of the old 
declining order and of the rising new, 
which begins before a state overthrow 
and continues for a considerable time 
after it, necessarily raises the question 
why the state overthrow - and hence 
the creation of a new constitution - is 
relevant to the social transition at all. 

It is, in fact, fundamental to it; but 
to this issue we will have to return in 
the third article @ 
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Facing terminal defeat 


Yes, we must continue to fight in the Labour Party, writes Tony Greenstein, but what about those who have 


left or been expelled? 


tan Keable, in his report 
of Labour Against the 
Witchhunt’s August 28 all- 
members meeting,' describes how 
I found myself “in a minority of 
one on the steering committee”, 
when arguing for a _ different 
strategy to the one that he was 
proposing. Yet in the same 
sentence Stan concedes that my 
motion gained “a_ significant 
minority vote”, which he then 
proceeds to dismiss as _ being 
“a widespread view amongst 
the sects of one and a few 
disillusioned Corbynites”’. 

Stan omits to tell Weekly Worker 
readers that the “significant 
minority vote” comprised no less 
than 44%, which would suggest 
that it is not myself, but the 
steering committee, which is out 
of touch! 

Stan also ‘forgot’ to mention 
that the Labour Party Marxists 
motion calling for “unrestricted 
free speech” - ie, free speech for 
fascists and organised racists - was 
defeated. He also fails to explain 
why LPM opposed my motion of 
no confidence in Starmer, which 
was overwhelmingly passed. 

However, my motion’ on 
strategy was far more nuanced 
than Stan gives it credit for. I 
argued for a twin-track approach, 
working with people inside and 
outside the Labour Party. My 
motion also stated that we have to 
recognise reality. 

The battle against the witch- 
hunt has been lost - that is clear. 
Some 150,000 members have 
left. Many, many more will go, 
lost to the socialist movement. 
We have a duty to provide them 
with a place to organise. There 
is today what Jewish Voice for 
Labour members have called a 
“reign of terror’, with people 
being afraid of being seen with 
other comrades in public for fear 
of being fingered. 

What I did argue for was “to 
create a socialist movement that 
encompasses people inside and 
outside the Labour Party, which 
will keep activists in the Corbyn 
project together, with a view 
to forming a distinct socialist 
party in the near future”. Note 
the phrase, “with a view to”. I 
am not arguing for the creation 
of a separate party now, but that 
should be the long-term aim. 

And, yes, I did move that “the 
time has come when socialists 
in trade unions should argue for 
disaffiliation from a party that 
is now part of the neoliberal 
consensus’. 

But let me take people back a 
few years to the beginning of the 
Corbyn project. Comrades may 
recall that my article, ‘Labour 
turned upside-down’, was 
published in the Weekly Worker 
on October 22 2015.’ The ‘anti- 
Semitism’ campaign had barely 
started, but it was clear even then 
that Corbyn was embarking on a 
policy of appeasing the right. I 
wrote: 





The election of Jeremy 
Corbyn opens up significant 
possibilities to advance a 
socialist agenda in Britain, 
but it also lays the basis for 
a possibly terminal defeat in 
the Labour Party if the wrong 





Thomas Buehler ‘Ship of fools’ (2003-06) 


strategy is adopted. The danger 
is that the far left will retreat 
behind sterile slogans about 
Labour and the limitations 
of a reformist or bourgeois 
workers’ party without 
analysing the uniqueness of the 
present situation. 


I also warned against what was 
clearly Corbyn’s strategy of 
appeasement: 


Corbyn is in a distinct minority 
in the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. Unfortunately his 
strategy appears to be one of 
feeding the lions rather than 
shooting them. Appeasement is 
rarely a successful strategy. At 
best it buys time, but, as soon 
as sufficient time has elapsed, 
the Labour right will be going 
in for the kill. 


Even then I saw that if the left got 
it wrong it could face terminal 
defeat. That is unfortunately what 
we are now facing. Part of the 
problem was that the left - nearly 
all the left - got it wrong. They 
did not understand the surge that 
led to the Corbyn victory. I was 
not confident that Corbyn could 
withstand the backlash from the 
right and predicted he would last 
18 months. In fact he did survive 
the Owen Jones chicken coup and 
came out stronger as a result. And 
what did he do then? He threw 
it all away and brought back 
Starmer. 

In my view Corbyn had 
unleashed pent-up forces that 
had been stifled for far too long. 
The young, the badly housed, the 
poor, the disorganised, the low 
paid. Whilst Jack Conrad and the 
Weekly Worker did not have a clue 


about the likely outcome in 2017, 
I was confident that Theresa May 
would stumble. On April 20 I 
wrote an article entitled ‘Labour 
can win if Corbyn is bold - the key 
issue is poverty and the transfer 
of wealth’? and again on June 3 
‘General election - 1s Labour on 
the threshold of victory?’* 


Getting it wrong 

I did not have a crystal ball, but it 
was clear to me that when Corbyn 
could speak to 8,000 people in 
the shire town of Leamington 
Spa and thousands of workers in 
northern towns that something 
was happening. Likewise I was 
equally convinced that 2019 was 
going to be a disaster, even as 
Momentum was fooling itself that 
it could unseat Boris Johnson in 
Uxbridge. 

I fear that the left will get it 
wrong again if it adopts fixed 
positions that owe more to a 
catechism than a Marxist analysis 
of our position. As I said in the 
LAW meeting, the CPGB is 
the “Catholic party of the left’. 
It is convinced that, come the 
revolution or the creation of a 
mass Communist Party, that it 
is the duty of the left to stay in 
the Labour Party regardless. I 
disagree. 

Starmer 1s completing what 
Blair began. His complete 
disregard of any democratic 
principles, the — proscription 
of groups like LAW and the 
Labour In Exile Network, his 
expulsions using the good old 
McCarthyist principle of guilt 
by association, coupled with the 
outlawing of any discussion that 
criticises his misleadership, such 
as the withdrawal of the whip 
from Corbyn, suggests that it is 


impossible for the left to conduct 
a fight within the Labour Party. 

Obviously we should support 
people who do want to fight. I am 
not urging anyone to voluntarily 
leave the Labour Party. I never 
have, but I cannot think of any 
better way to disillusion people 
than to tell them to fight what is a 
hopeless battle. We have to offer 
an alternative. 

I still do not have a crystal ball. 
It is impossible to know whether 
or not Starmer/Evans will target 
the Socialist Campaign Group of 
MPs. If I was Starmer, I would 
leave them in their place, knowing 
that not only is their bark worse 
than their bite, but they lost the use 
of their teeth years ago! However, 
it may be that Starmer does go for 
the 19 Campaign Group MPs who 
signed a statement in support of 
Ken Loach. In that case, should 
we not encourage them to stand 
as independent socialists, as part 
of a new socialist formation, in 
the next election? 

I do not buy into the CPGB 
description of any left-reformist 
party that includes revolutionaries 
as a “Labour Party mark two”. 
Such formulations encourage 
a feeling of hopelessness and 
impotence. That is not the job 
of revolutionaries. I certainly 
believe that it is possible to regain 
the spirit of 2017, especially since 
Starmer, unlike Blair, is not in a 
position even to offer the most 
minimal of reforms. 

We also need to re-examine 
some of the fundamentals of our 
own belief. It is a fact that the 
working class has been quiescent 
since 1985. The number of 
strike days continues to decline. 
The mass strikes of old do not 
happen any longer, because the 


old battalions of the working 
class have disappeared. That 
poses very difficult questions for 
us, but to pretend nothing has 
changed when it clearly has is 
not a Marxist approach. Ignoring 
the facts does not make them go 
away. 

The question for us is whether 
it 1s possible to harness mass 
movements of social protest, 
such as Extinction Rebellion, the 
anti-Police Bill protests, etc, plus 
working class movements over 
housing, cuts to benefits, etc. The 
alternative is that the working 
class will go over to the Brexit/ 
nationalist right. 

We face a very determined 
Tory government of the far 
right, which is attacking the 
most basic democratic rights, 
legislating to make it difficult 
to vote, legalising state murder 
and torture, yet Starmer himself 
comes from the highest echelons 
of the state. That Labour has 
effectively bought into Johnson’s 
agenda to the extent that it cannot 
even lay a glove on him over 
Covid illustrates the political 
weakness of the Labour right. 

Yet the Labour left has shrunk 
away from any fight with Starmer 
or the right. It has accepted 
without a whimper the closing 
down of Constituency Labour 
Parties, the suspension of officers 
and now the auto-exclusions. 

Both Momentum and _ the 
Campaign for Labour Party 
Democracy have _ effectively 
implemented the witch-hunt by 
accepting that members of the 
Labour Party should not appear 
on platforms with those who are 
expelled or auto-excluded. We 
were told that Forward Momentum 
represented a break from Jon 
Lansman, yet it has gone along 
with his agenda to the extent that 
Andrew Scattergood’s reaction to 
Corbyn’s suspension was to tell 
us that this “undermined the fight 
against anti-Semitism”!° 

The response of the left 
should be to target Momentum 
politically. It is a group that 
never understood and still does 
not understand the nature of the 
campaign against Corbyn, which 
was Clearly state-directed. 

It was a campaign of political 
destabilisation of the sort which 
the United States was used to 
carrying out in Latin America. 
The failure to stand up to 
the witch-hunt and ask why 
Labour’s racist right wing was so 
concerned about ‘anti-Semitism’ 
was fatal. 

So, to answer Stan Keable, 
no, I am not opposed to fighting 
the good fight inside the Labour 
Party, but I do not wish to sow 
illusions in the success of that 
fight. 

If that makes me a defeatist, so 
be it! @ 


Notes 

1. ‘Continue the fight’ Weekly Worker 
September 2: weeklyworker.co.uk/ 
worker/1361/continue-the-fight. 

2. weeklyworker.co.uk/worker/1079/labour- 
turned-upside-down. 

3. azvsas.blogspot.com/2017/04/labour-can- 
win-if-corbyn-is-bold-key.html. 

4. azvsas.blogspot.com/2017/06/general- 
election-is-labour-on-threshold.html. 

5. morningstaronline.co.uk/article/b/corbyn- 
suspension-is-an-attack-on-the-left-that- 
undermines-labour-response-to-anti-semitism. 
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Exciting, historical, tearful 


Ahmir Thompson (director) 


televised) general release 


time. For people brought up 
then, and living through the 
political upheavals, some of the 
rivalries took place through music. 

Woodstock was the music of 
the hippies - I remember feeling 
somewhat nauseated by the thought 
of lots of naked people smoking 
weed, having sex and taking other 
drugs in the open air. But then I was 
in the Communist Party of the USA, 
and we were conservative. Other 
music - gospel, soul, folk, country 
- was what kept us going, even 
though we were not black. 

At the time of Woodstock, we 
were unaware of the concerts taking 
place elsewhere, such as the Harlem 
Culture Festival. Held over six 
weekends in what was then Mount 
Morris Park in Harlem, this was the 
quintessential black music festival 
of all time. And the film eventually 
made featuring it is one of the best, 
most joyful and yet historically 
educational concert movies ever 
made. 

The six weekends were filmed 
by Hal Tulchin in 47 reels, which 
were then kept in his basement for 
50 years. No-one was interested in 
promoting them. In 2017, finally, 
they were brought together into 
a single film, directed by Ahmir 
‘Questlove’ Thompson - obviously 
a labour of love. 

The music - as jaw-dropping as it 
is - 18 interspersed with footage and 
interviews of what was happening 
at the time: the killing of John and 
Robert Kennedy, Malcolm X and 
Dr Martin Luther King, and the 
riots these assassinations set off; the 
children and students trying to enter 
what were, at the time, all-white 
schools and universities; the attempt 
to desegregate soda fountains (if you 
are not sure what they were, ask an 
American) and buses; little children 
being fire-hosed and threatened by 
dogs; others being crammed into 
jail cells, still singing. The year 
after King’s death, the Harlem 
Culture Festival was staged and the 
movie gives a good back story to the 
history of the time. 

Some of the people who were 
there as part of the audience are 
interviewed, as well as_ those 
who performed. Amongst those 
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The music was pumping, the politics were heady 


looking back are Stevie Wonder, 
Gladys Knight, Mavis Staples ... 
the list is endless. Lin-Manuel 
Miranda discusses the Afro-Latino 
performers and the politics of 
Spanish Harlem. 

The politics are heady - but the 
music! It is heart-pumping, foot- 
stomping and in places almost 
unbearable in its beauty. It seems 
to move in rhythmic procession, 
from gospel and country, through to 
psychedelic, modern jazz and Afro- 
Latin. 


We'll take it 


44@elad to see your office 
is open again,” writes 
comrade DB. “Hope you all 
had a good break.” And, just to 
welcome us back, he sent us 
a nice standing order for £9 a 
month. We’|l take it, comrade! 

While DB’s first payment 
hasn’t yet reached our account, 
that doesn’t apply to eight other 
comrades, who made donations 
either by bank transfer or 
standing order. Thank you, AC 
(£60), CG and NH (£30 each). 
BO, GD and DV (who all paid 
£25), LM (£15) and SM (£10). 
On top of that MH and BH both 
donated a tenner using PayPal, 
while IR sent us a cheque for £8. 
Finally, comrade Hassan handed 
his usual banknote to a Weekly 
Worker comrade, this time for a 
fiver. 

All that comes to £253, taking 
our running total for September 
up to £443. Not bad for just over 
a week, but still a bit behind the 





going rate, as we need £2,000 
every month. Still, I’m _ pretty 
optimistic, as comrades have 
been really supportive recently 
and I’m sure we'll be able to 
manage the remaining £1,557 in 
the remaining three weeks. 

Well, I hope so, but I’d really 
like to see a few more one-off 
payments coming our way. Click 
on that PayPal button, send us a 
bank transfer (sort code 30-99-64; 
account number 00744310) or 
you can even write us a cheque - 
yes, we still take those! 

Or, better still, why not follow 
comrade DB’s lead and set up 
a standing order to the same 
account? The more SOs, the 
better! Let’s make sure that we 
reach that £2K target @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


The gospel singers appear in long 
dresses moving sedately. Mavis 
Staples (of The Staples Singers) 
describes singing a duet with the 
revered Mahalia Jackson. Mahalia 
asked Mavis to sing a piece for her, 
because “Mahalia isn’t feeling so 
good today”, and then they shared 
the microphone. Their combined 
voices and gospel harmony were 
almost enough to send you to 
church! 

The Motown singers were in 
matching suits and _ performed 
choreographed dancing (I was 
reminded that in the 60s it was still 
not really acceptable for women 
to wear trousers). Then comes 
The Fifth Dimension, in rather 
psychedelic orange costumes - a 
group which many, having only 
heard their records but not seen 
them, thought were ‘too white’. 
Marilyn McCoo, watching herself 
performing all those years ago, was 
in tears and The Fifth Dimension 
were finally seen as what they were 
- ablack group, with McCoo herself 
in the same costume as the men - 
trousers. 

One audience member, the 
sweet and eloquent Musa Jackson, 
comments that he and his crew were 
strictly ‘tie and suit men’ - until they 
saw The Fifth Dimension, with their 
somewhat psychedelic costumes, 
singing “Let the sun shine in’. After 
that they were not ‘tie and suit men’ 


any more. 

Stevie Wonder, apart 
from singing, does the most 
extraordinary drum solo. And 


wait until the very end of the last 
rolling credits - there is a very cute 
scene between Stevie Wonder and 
his producer. 

Nina Simone - regal with her 
hairstyle and long dress - sings ‘To 
be young gifted and black’, which 
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Summer of soul (or When the revolution could not be 





reduced many to tears. And she 
also recites a poem from a modern 
(at that time) poet, asking: 


Are you ready, black people? 
Are you really, really, really, 
really ready? 

Ready to burn houses? 

Ready to kill? 


It was enough to make your hair 
stand up with chills. 

At the same time as the concerts 
were taking place, Neil Armstrong 
took his one small step on the 
moon. Interviewed at the concert, 
various people from Harlem 
commented that the moon was 
not important - what about money 
for Harlem? It is interesting that 
- along with Maxwell House (the 
coffee people) who supported 
the concert - the (white) liberal 
Republican mayor, John Lindsey, 
supported, partially funded and 
came as a member of the audience. 
Lindsey was a major supporter of 
the arts in New York, and a mayor 
who was supported by the black 
community. There is footage of 
him walking through Harlem after 
the assassination of Martin Luther 
King. Something most mayors 
would not have dared do. 

Sly and The Family Stone 
showed that women, on keyboards 
and trumpet, and - wonder of 
wonders - a white drummer, could 
be part of the mix. 

More, much more - but see 
the film yourself. It is exciting, 
historical, tearful. It gives the 
lie to the belief at the time that 
‘Black history 1s gonna be erased’. 
Musa Jackson, in tears at the end, 
thanks the film-maker for proving 
that he was not crazy - it really 
happened @ 

Gaby Rubin 


What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


H Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we Seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


— Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 





= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 





M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—H Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


@ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M@ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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It is bad enough that a ‘communist’ is a senior minister in a capitalist government, writes Peter Manson. 
But now things are even worse 


in the political line of the South 

African Communist Party are 
continuing unabated, with its general 
secretary, Blade Nzimande, now 
under attack for “impropriety” and 
even “corruption’’. It just so happens 
that Nzimande is one of several SACP 
ministers in the African National 
Congress government headed by 
president Cyril Ramaphosa and 
the allegations relate to his role as 
minister of higher education, science 
and innovation. 

Before we look at this case itself, it 
is worth asking a few basic questions. 
Firstly, what on earth are so-called 
‘communists’ doing helping to run 
a capitalist government? And how 
can any single person realistically 
be expected to lead a party with 
a claimed membership of over 
300,000, while at the same time 
being in charge of all the country’s 
universities and colleges? 

This situation results from the 
political impasse into which the 
SACP fell after the end of apartheid 
and the election of the first ANC 
government in 1994. In reality it 
was precisely the SACP which to 
all intents and purposes had led the 
illegal ANC in its armed struggle 
against the racist apartheid regime 
- the ANC Freedom Charter, which 
called for immediate, full racial 
equality, as well as substantial pro- 
working class reforms, was drafted 
mainly by SACP comrades, for 
example. 

Then there was the case of 
ANC leader and figurehead Nelson 
Mandela, who had for a time been 
a member of the SACP central 
committee - this was admitted by the 
party immediately after his death in 
2013. He had been instructed by the 
SACP to sever all official links with 
the party in order to further the claim 
that the ANC was a broad liberation 
front, and certainly not a communist 
tool. 

This was connected to the SACP 
programme, which highlighted the 
need for a two-stage revolution. The 
first was the ‘national democratic 
revolution’ (NDR), in which full 
equality would be achieved and 
working class ‘emancipation’ would 
begin under conditions of capitalism. 
However, it was envisaged that in a 
very short time (a few years at most) 
the NDR would be replaced by the 
second, ‘socialist’ stage, in which 
Soviet-style ‘socialism’ would be 
adopted, with South Africa becoming 
part of the ‘official communist’ bloc 
led by the USSR. 

With this scenario in mind, it was 
natural for the SACP to advocate the 
promotion of its own comrades into 
the ANC leadership, including senior 
posts within the post-apartheid 
government. However, this seemed 
to overlook the fact that everything 
had changed with the final collapse 
of the Soviet Union and the ‘socialist 
bloc’ over 1989-91. As a result, the 
Freedom Charter was viewed in a 
totally different light. It no longer 
encapsulated merely the short-term 


Ti contradictions and problems 





Blade Nzmande: modern-day Millerandism 


aims of democracy and equality, 
which would open the way to 
‘socialism’, but a rather more long- 
term programme, preparing for such 
a transformation in the indeterminate 
future. 

So now we have the situation 
where the NDR is itself being 
divided into stages by SACP 
‘theorists’. Party propaganda now 
calls for South Africa to embark as 
soon as possible on the (very vaguely 
defined) “second, more radical 
stage of the national democratic 
revolution” which, of course, 
requires SACP leaders to be amongst 
those at the helm. 


‘Impropriety’ 
The latest allegations against the 
SACP general secretary resulted 
from a row with the director-general 
of higher education, Gwebinkundla 
Qonde - who, incredibly, sits also 
alongside Nzimande as a fellow 
member of the SACP central 
committee. 

Back in May, Qonde (who was 
the longest-serving director-general 
in the South African civil service) 
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had publicly complained of two 
years of “persistent mistreatment” 
by Nzimande, which “effectively 
relegated me and diminished my 
authority’. Later he was to describe 
this as “workplace bullying”. More 
significantly, however, according to 
Qonde, Nzimande was responsible 
for “financial mismanagement” and 
“breaking procurement processes”: 
eg, over the purchase of laptops for 
university students via the National 
Students Financial Aid Scheme. 
In May 2020, alleges Qonde, 
Nzimande gave instructions that “a 
service provider he had handpicked 
be appointed, against the advice of 
the National Treasury”. 

The left-populist/black nationalist 
Economic Freedom Fighters were 
more specific, accusing Nzimande of 
“outright corruption” by attempting 
to “siphon money to entities closely 
linked to him and those he places 
in strategic positions”.' The EFF 
claimed: “Nzimande has turned what 
ought to be a developmental sector 
into his fiefdom, thriving at insults, 
evasion and taking public platforms 
to ridicule students.” 
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until further notice, commencing on 


Previously, Zwelinzima  Vavi, 
general secretary of the South African 
Federation of Trade Unions (Saftu), 
had demanded that Nzimande 
resign for “belittling the genuine 
struggle for access to education by 
students”. In reality, he continued, 
“this “communist? minister should 
hang his head in shame, because 
students are essentially fighting an 
austerity programme that has led to 
cuts in essential services, such as 
education”’.’ 

But, returning to the allegations 
of corruption, Nzimande, instead 
of attempting to either prove that 
the accusations against him were 
false or, alternatively, to justify the 
actions for which he was accused of 
“impropriety”, attempted to turn the 
tables by calling on the president, 
who is ultimately responsible for 
the appointment of all civil service 
director-generals, to suspend Qonde 
from his post, even though his 
contract was due to end a few weeks 
later on September 6. A senior civil 
servant has no right to complain 
about the “impropriety” of the 
minister in charge of his department, 
obviously. Ramaphosa had no 
hesitation in complying and ensured 
that a notice of intention to suspend 
Qonde was issued on July 12. 

Despite the fact that his contract 
has now ended, Qonde took the 
case to the Johannesburg Labour 
Court, on the grounds that the action 
taken against him would damage 
his reputation and future career. 
However, the court rejected his 
claim on September 7 on the grounds 
that he had failed to establish that 
“his disclosures to president Cyril 
Ramaphosa led to his suspension’, 
and ruled that Qonde must pay the 
costs of the application. 


Ramaphosa 


It comes to something, doesn’t it, 
when two ‘communist’ leaders fight 
out their differences in a bourgeois 
court? Especially when those 
differences arise over whether or not 
they had made personal gain through 
deals with capitalists. 

It is ironic that Ramaphosa won 
the presidency to a large degree 
thanks to the support of the SACP, 
which had campaigned against the 
previous president, Jacob Zuma, 
precisely because of allegations of 
corruption, which allegedly opened 
the way to “state capture” by the 
super rich Gupta family. 


To 


Zuma was, of course, sentenced to 
15 months imprisonment in July for 
contempt of court after he refused to 
attend an official enquiry into his own 
alleged corruption (by coincidence, 
he has just been released, having 
been granted medical parole because 
of his rapidly deteriorating health). 

Either way, there is no doubting 
the substantial basis of the 
corruption charges levelled against 
him. But what about his successor, 
Ramaphosa, who, as I say, has 
enjoyed the SACP’s full support? 
That despite the fact that his own 
relations with capital have been 
dubious, to say the least. Although he 
started off as secretary of the National 
Union of Mineworkers in the final 
days of apartheid, he was gradually 
promoted within the ANC until he 
became its secretary-general in 1991. 
After that, there was no stopping 
him: he gradually enriched himself, 
no doubt to a large degree thanks to 
his contacts, and by the time he was 
elected president in 2018 was one of 
South Africa’s wealthiest men. 

On top of that he played a key role 
in the Marikana massacre of August 
16 2012, when 34 striking miners 
were shot dead by police. Ramaphosa 
was actually a board member of 
Lonmin, the company that employed 
the miners, and on the very eve of 
the massacre described the strikers as 
“dastardly criminal” and demanded 
the police take “concomitant action” 
against them. Coming from the 
secretary-general of the ANC, such a 
call could hardly be discounted. 

The following day, police penned 
in, tear-gassed and then gunned down 
workers who had gathered for ongoing 
protests - as they were attempting 
to flee. It seems indisputable that 
many were shot in the back. Sporadic 
shooting continued for half an hour, as 
police on horseback or in helicopters 
hunted down individuals desperately 
trying to get away. At least a dozen 
were picked off in this way, some as 
they were trying to surrender. 

Yet, to its shame, this is the man 
the SACP supported to replace 
the “corrupt” Zuma. And, to top 
it all, now we have allegations of 
corruption against the party’s own 
general secretary! @ 


Notes 

1. City Press September 5. 

2. Saftu is the left-led split from the SACP- 
led Congress of South African Trade Unions 
(Cosatu), of which Vavi had previously also 
been general secretary. 
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